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LECTURE I. 

SOUK rRKLI.MIN.tRT CONSIDERATIONS. 

Not the least sign of the higher state* they have gained is 
the growing desire for work thnt obtains amongst educated 
women. The world wants the work of such women ; and, 
presently, as education becomes more general, we shull seo 
all women with the capacity to work falling into the ranks 
) of working women, with definite tastes, and fixed honrs ; and 
(asjfor wages, the pleasure aud honour of doing useful work 
if they are under no necessity to earn money. 

Now, that work which is of most importance to society is 
the bringing up and instruction of the children — in the school, 
certainly, but far more in the home, because it is more thau 
anything else the home influences brought to bear upou the 
child that determine the character and career of the future 
man or woman. It is a great thing to be a parent : there is 
no promotion, no dignity, to compare with it. The parents of 
but one child may be cherishing what 6ball prove a blessing 
to all the world. But then, intrusted with such a charge, 
they are not free to say, “I may do as I will with mino own.” 
The children are, in truth, to be regarded leas as personal 
property than as puLlic trusts, put into the hands of parents 
that they make the very most of them fot the good of socioty. 
Aud this responsibility is not equally divided between the 
parents: it is upon the mothers of the present that the future 
of the world depends, because it is the mothers who have 
the 6ole direction of the children’s early, most impressible 
y.ars. This is why we hear so frequently of great men who 
have had good mothers — that is, mothers who brought up 
their children themselves and did not make over their gravest 
duty to indifferent persons. “Give us a child until bis sixth 
y ear, said the Jesuits , “and you may do what you will with 
. _ Imn altcrwards. ~~ Why ? Because by that time the currents 

h of the child's character have, so to speak, set. his emotions, 

. / j bi* desires, his intellectual tastes have taken direction, aud 

AvA* A* •* not all the W* ~~ -it ui.. 6 -. 

(t , . TLr^l IT aUtH tkat direction, though, they may raise a dam here aud there. 

7\ men, these Jesuit* promoted their teachers 

vf . * downwards in their schools; that is to say, the least-proved 

men had the highest classes, aud according os u man showed 
insight, power, perception of character, he was promoted to 
teach the very little ones. 

We are waking up to onr duties, and in proportion as 
mothers become more highly educated and efficient, they will 
doubtless feel the more strongly that the education of their 
children, during the first seven or eight year* of life, is nu 
undertaking hardly to be intrusted to any hands but their 
own. And they will take it up as their profession— that is, 
with the diligence, regularity, and punctuality which men 
bestow on their professional labours. 

That the mother may know what she is about, may come 
thoroughly furnished to her work, she should have something 
more than a hearsay acquaintance with the theory of educa- 
tion, and with those conditions of the child’s nature upon 
which such theory rests. 

‘‘The training of children," says Mr. Herbert Spencer,— 
“physical, moral, and intellectual, — is dreadfully defective 
And m great measure it is so. because parents are devoid of 

Ck ,tiB tn ‘ im "S «“> -Urne be rightly 
St Wlat u to he expected when one of the meet fntri- 
, f luteins u undertaken by those who have given 

ZTd ? ‘ 2 ,ro ^‘ **“ «■ »bich it, solution 

depends For shoemaking or honse-bnilding, for the man- 
agement of a slap or of a locomotive engine a lent, 
tteeship is needfah 1, ihthen, that the unfolding of a hLa„' 
being m body and mind is so comparatively Birnnlf. •» r. 
that any one may superintend and regulate it wit) VTOCe * S 
para, ion whatever ? If not-if the 

2? r° r plei “» «■ Ja thT^f 

and the elementary truths of nsv K 1 J nDC ‘. ples of Physiology 
the right . ; r “ '‘dispensable for 

. pnmWe f^ i 7 u?,hl t ' r- ' ' ' " ere “ ra ,ha inJi - 

, 0f a taiud 

some degree conformed It i ' &1 'beer laws ar© in 

thatnnlessthcvare inaure i d ParenU ’r <lK ‘ ,li “ '"“''table; 

result serious phy.ic.1 .S menUl'S W "7® “"* t 

tbey are completely conformed to eaa'nrf ! 

reached. Judge, then whether' .11 l ^ rf “ 1 bo 

parents should not strive o tl w1k ' "‘"J ooe day he 

the,e laws e,r "° «“• ausiety to lea™ what 

' H * rbwt SjH-nce,, •• Education.” 
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Never was it more necessary for parents to faoo for thorn- 
selves this question of education in all its bearings. Hitherto, 
children have been brought, up upon traditional methods 
mainly. Tho experience of our ancestors, floating in a vast 
number of educational maxims, is handed on from lip to lip; 
and few or many of these maxims form tho educational codo 
of every household. 

But wo hardly take in how complete a revolution advanc- 
ing science is offcoting in tho theory of education. Tho 
traditions of the elders have boon tried and found wanting ; 
it will bo long before tho axioms of the new school puss into 
common currency; and, in the moan time, parents are thrown 
upon their own resources, ond absolutely must weigh prin- 
ciples, and adopt a method, of education for themselves. 

For instance, according to tho former codo, a mother 
might uso her slipper now and thou, to good effect, and with- 
out blame; but now, the porson of tho child is, whether 
rightly or wrongly, hold saored, and tho infliction of pain for 
moral purposes is pretty gonorally disallowed. 

Again, the old rule for the children's table was, “tho plainer 
tho bettor, and let hunger bring sauce ; " now, tho children’s 
diet must he at least as nourishing and ns various as that of 
their elders; and appetite, tho craving for cortain kinds of 
food, hitherto a vicious tendency, to bo repressed, is now, 
within certain limitations, the. parents’ most trustworthy 
guide in arranging a dietary for their oliildron. 

That children should be trained to enduro hardness waB 
a principle of tho old regime. “ I shall never make n sailor 
it I can’t face tho wind and rain,’’ said a liitle fellow of five, 
who was taken out on a bitter night to seo a torchlight pro-' 
cession; and, though shaking with cold, ho declined tho 
shelter of a shed. Nowadays, tho shed is everything ; the 
children must not be permitted to Buffer from fatigue or 
exposure. 

Thnt children should do as they are bid, mind their books, 
and take pleasure as it offers whon nothing stands in tho 
way. sums up tho old theory; now, tho pleasures of the 
children are apt to be made of more account than their 
duties. 

Formerly, they were brought up in subjection ; now, tho 
elders give plnce, and the world is made for tho children. 

English people rarely go so far as the parents of that 
story in “French Homo Life," who arrived an hour late at 
a dinner-party, because they had been desired by their girl 
•' <hree to undress and go to bed when she did, and were 
able to steal away only when the child was asleep. Wo do 
not go so far. but that is the direction we are movintr in: 
ami how far the new theories of oilucatton aro wise* and 
humane, the outcome of more widAv spread physiological 

nnrt reoWogioal knowledge, uiwt lkfev tur they jbst pander 

to tli© child- worship we are all succumbing to, is not a 
question to be decided offhand! T 7 . . 

At any rate, it is not too mu ch j o say that a piront^m'* 

etlucat'oc/^tls now, more ftS, cvoi Ecl3^=to fulfil the 
claims hitf children have upon him. 

.Method implies two thing,-.' way to an end. and aton 

methn'l’ • P T‘ > “ th,t F ^‘or, the following 0 f [ 

lethod implies an idea, a mental image, of Iho end or object 

i *. rrlTed W1 "* t do J' ou propose that education shall 
effect in and for pour child? Again, method is natural 
easy yielding, unobtrusive, simple, as the ways of Nature 
herself; , ct watchful, careful, all-porvading, all-eompelliuL 

“t ; maltom 'f ° f Cd " C '“ i<> '' “ ' iow ' P ras « M most 
wi h no -IT service to bring about that cud; but 
th no nioio tiresomo mechanism than tho sun erapluvs 
when ,t make, the winds to blow and the waters to fiuw 
simply by shining. The parent who «, is the 

esaet force of mathod-to educate his child, will make iso of 
every eireumstauea of Hie child's life. sl mMt witU^tintan 

edueation 8 ! 0 '™,'’"’ T' 1 aI,d « « method of 

drint doe. UP °” Na ‘ Utal L ‘" - Dots «« sMld eat or 
educate .) be rr e, .° r S °' ° r P la J'- al > ‘he time he is being 
of breaM - h<>Ug mr ht ’ 18 “ lil " a a "' al '° of il as •» is of the act 

i J 12 Lt , 't iS , th “ danga '' a method, a 

The fr a I? 0 ' 1 ' ‘ hou,d dc o ene rato into a mere system, 

™ ' fo1 ' ius,a "“' 'ruly deserves the 

baartad . 8 been C0 ““ lvcrl “"d perfected by large- 
Wtod educators to aid the many-sided evolution of the 
1 1 ymg grow j n g, mos t complex human being- but what a 

“p^;r m *- “ — 

on,tncem,": f ., ed r ti0 ".’'. ia >» ; more so, 

definite calculable result! ^ r" pledgod to moro 

society, may all Is. learned upon ay.teme, 

bystem— tho observing of rules until tho habit of doimt 
2*2 f" g “'„° r bd “ Vin ‘>' ia oertuin ways, 

and, therefore, tlio art is ac,„irod-is so successful in achiev- 
ing precise results, that it i» „„ wonder there should 1m 
endless attempt, to straiten tho whole Hold of education to 
the limits of a system. 

If a human being were a machine, education conld do no 
more for him than to set him in action in prescribed ways! 
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rl*! 1 : W ‘ ,rk 0f tho educa ‘or would be, simply, to adopt 
« good working system or set of systems. 

But. the educator ha. to deal with a .elf-acting, self- 
thn nJ l" 8 * 1 0m ?’ *l nd ,,U8i, ‘ css to guide, and anxint in; 
t,on P nf M 1°? Ut0nt g °° d iri th,,t boi "«. tho diwipa- 

, iho . lut ® ,lt 0V|1 - tho preparation of the child to take 
his place m the world at his lest, with every capacity for 
good that is in him developed into a power 

cKlnn^ > " gh 7" t T iH ! ligU1 y uaoful « instrument of 
j. • 1, . U 8 y®tem of edncatioii ” is miscliiovous, as pro- 

ducing only mechanical actions instead of the vital growth 
and movement of a living being. 

It is worth while to point out the opposite characters of a 
^lom and a inothod, because parents lot themselves be run , , 
away with often enough by some plausible “system," the object ( 7 

lie 1 IS to produco development in one direction — of the - 

muscles, of tho memory, of tho reasoning faculty-end to 

- ^ “V f tha ' 8ingl ° dovcdo P m ont were a complete 
all-round education. This easy satisfaction arises from tho 
sluggishness of human nature, to which any definite scheme 
is more agreeable than the constant watchfulness, tho unfore- 
seen action, called for when tho whole of a child’s existence is 
to be used ns tlie means of its education. But, who is sufficient 
for an education so comprehensive, so inoossant? A parent 
may be willing to undergo simply any definite labours for 
is olulds sako; but to be always catering for bis behoof, 
u ways contriving that circumstances shall play upou him 
or bus good, is the part of a god and not of a man 1 A 
reasonable objection enough, if one looks upon education as 
an ond ess senes of independent efforts, each to bo thought 
out and acted out on the spur of tho moment; but tho fact is, 
that a few bro^ 1 essential principles cover tho whole field, 
and, these once fully laid hold of, it is as easy and natural to 

fncf UP0, lwT a l U i8 t0 aCt Upon our knowledge of such 
facts as that fire burns and water flows. I shall try to put 

bearing'" fUn<Wntal P™cipl<* before you in their practical 

Meantime, let us consider ono or two preliminary ques- 
tmiis, rather hy way of clearing the dgrf rSCTtd os . 
an >’ Pan ot a method of creation. 

£ JfYuu+J lu+nc+Zj 

The Child's Estate. . 

And, first., let us consider where and what tho little 
being ,s who is intrusted to the care of human parents. A 
tablet to bo written upon ? A twig to bo bent ? Wax, to be 
moulded? Very likely; but ho is much more-a being 
belonging to an altogether higher estate than ours, as it 
Were ; a prince committed to the fostering care of peasants. 

-near ords worth’s estimate of the child's estate 

" Our birth «Ant a sloop and a for K etlin S : 

*"h »"• o«r life's' star, 

HiAl Jmd cla'-v.'i(. r , i,.e vU , nXi 

A^l cumeth <rtim uLu ; 

Nothin entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we com* 

From God, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our iufaucy ! 

Thou, whoso exterior semblauce doth belie 
Thy soul's immensity ; 

Thou boat philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage ; thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf uud silent, read’st the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — , 

Mighty Prophet I Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest, 

Which wo aro toiling all our lives to fiud; 

Thou, ovor whom thy immortality 
Broods like tho day, a master o’er a slave, 

A presence which is not to bo put hy ; 

Thou little child, yet glorious in tho might 
Of heaven-born freedom, on thy being’s height,— 

and so on, through tho whole of that great ode, which, next 
after the Bible, shows tho deepest insight into what is pecu- 
liar to tho children in thoir nature aud estate. “Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” “ Except ye become as littlo 
children yo shall in no case onter tho kingdom of heaven?” 

“Who is tho greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And no 
called a littlo child, and sot him in the midst." Here is the 
Divine estimate of the child’s estate. It is worth while for 
parents to ponder every utterance in the Gospels about tlio 
children, divesting thomselves of tho notion that tbeso say- 
ings belong, in tho first place , to the grown-up peoplo who 
have becomo as little children. What these profound sayings 
are, and how much they may mean, it is beyond us to discuss 
hero ; only, they appear to cover far more than Wordsworth 
claims for the ohildrcn in his sublimost reach, — 

“ Trailing clouds of glory do wo oorno 
From God, who is our homo.’’ 

It may surprise parents who have not given much attention 
to tho subjoct, to discover also a codo of education in tho 
Gospels, expressly laid down by Christ. It is summed up in 
three commandments, and all three have a negativo character, 
as if tlio chief thing required of grown-up people is that 
they should do no sort of injury to the children : “ 7'ake 
heed that ye OFFEND not— DESPISE not— HINDER not— one of these 
little once” 

iso run the three educational laws of tho New Testament, 
which, whon separately examined, appear to me to cover all f 
tho help we can givo tho children and all tho harm wo ouii 


save thorn from ; that !■ »ui 

child in tho way bn should JT7 !♦' inc , lu ' ,ed in trainin g »P a 
great laws as «i mp j y prohibitiv!! ^ look , npon thew 
ground for tho considoJion of 1 l °r T * .° lear 
we once Mttle with ourwsivl mct,lod of oducalion; for if 
greatly helped to w , e what w7„ ^ W ° " ,ay not do ’ wo 

a matter of fact, tl.o poritivAT^ 0 ,’ “ nd maMt do * 
what wo aro bound to do for^th" 0 tL ° ae S ativ *’ 

forbidden to do to his hurt. * ^ Ch ‘ d m wbat we are 

Offending the Children. 

inc.,1: e„:l- Hi- ‘0 

children : wo offend them when t a . m, "" ,on a ga«n.t the 
WO ought net to ha™ done; w„ de.pi«thL““h lh '‘ t Whkl ‘ 
undone those things which for iiF * when we leav « 

n T d T' Aa 0ff0nc °’ wo know » W ° ° Ught 

blook, that which trips an tin li, ’ raB y« a stumbling- 
. Mother, know whl t it !? hi ”> «• f«S. 

a! ’Wksn/bahy take hi, un.^J^liltUi ™. 0 '^ 

K chair, from ono pair of 1, xri * rUUB ^ rom °kair to 

^ i.g.thof„ou^“: f feron to ,r 9 hor ' 

caused a fall and a . y . .* tbe ® oor < which has 

deplored ; why did not somTol P ‘ tlf ' d Cry ’ 18 a ,bin S be 

thib; sho^d no^urre^ BuTlhe 

out into the world with • a tL . h,ld “ g° lD g 

directions. There’ are causes of^tuiLbr *** 9t ° P “’ “ maDy 
remove as an offondin K footstool b , 108 *** *° 10 

causes the child to fail , 8 ^ ^ W ° 6 to him wbo 




■ 1 hide, away in it, mother’, hrea.t. It „'~t) 7 

eery “"inny," people think, , nd „ /Xt -/ 

whenAaby i. eweetly good, to ,m„» firr'r 
tho «igl,r of the infantjonl rf.ing riribly A 


and 

tivo throbbing ,onl hide, away in iUniwTw 

very wonderful ; very “ *’■ ” ea * t ‘ 

“ Naughty baby! 
themselves with tho t 

Wore their eye,. But what doe, Jt^Nthi. dbipky of 
feeling, conKienoo in the chil<VdP!t, jr „Sj te a , :L n ^ 

c." have him ? No leKhan thri, that ho i.Tun ! 

If rithr 8 | U ‘ S ' Wi * 1 ! * ' en, “ « “ ma J’ *"d " must not," 
the w ’ I t #D ..r, 08 ’ Pkat 18 kow tt " J eMldren are sent into 
2 " f ° “ W ‘‘ k 1,0 «?»• “ T '‘ ke kaad U»l TO offend not 
one of those little ones. Aad-tbi, being ,o-,vbo be, not 
■net big girl, and boy,, the children of right-minded parent., 
who yet do not know what '• most" meats, who are not moved 

j r,? hg 7 ,0SC bearts M “ lir ‘lie solemn name of 
„ T a , ty ’, Wh ° know uo ^'gbor rulo of life than “ I want," and 

n- r f i? ,ike '” ^ “ Id ° a,t like " ? ^lp 

parents and children when it has come to that! But how 

has it been brought about that the babe^th an acute sense 
of right and wrong even whoa it cAersUnd littlo of 
human speech, should grow into the“ or girl already 

pxovkuft -tU« cume of lawless heart” 1 IU ' 

hero a littlo and there a little, as all lhat L good or S..) i« 
character comes to pass. “Naughty I ” says the mother, 
again, when a little hand is thrust into the sugar-bowl ; ami 
a pair of rojfguish eyes seek hers furtively, from under their 
fashes, to measure, as they do unerringly, how far the little 
pilferer may go. It is very amusing; the mother “cannot 
help laughing;” and— the littlo trespass is allowed io jiass 
ami, what tho poor mother has not thought of. an ..ffenee, a 
cause of stumbling, has been cast into the path of h,-r two- 
years-old child. He has learned already that that which is 
“ naughty ’’ may yot be done with impunity, and ho goes on 
improving his knowledge. It is needless to continue; every- 
body knows the steps by which the muthor’s “ no ’’ comes to 
be disregarded, her refusal teased into consent. Becauso the 
child has learned to boliove that ho has nothing to overcomo 
hut his mother’s disinclination— if she choose to let him do 
this and that, there is no reason why she should not, — he can 
make her choose to let him do tho thing forbidden, and then 
may do it. Tho noxt step in the argument is not too great 
for childish wits: if his mother does what she chooses, of 
course he will do what he chooses, if he can , henceforward ; and 
tho child's life become* an endless struggle to get his own 
way, — a struggle in which a parent is pretty 6ure to be 
worsted, having many things to think of, while tho child 
sticks persistently to the thing which has his fancy for the 
moment. 

And where is tho beginning of all this taugle, spoiling 
the lives of parent and child alike? In this: that the 
mother logins with uo sufficient sense of duty; she thought 
herself free to allow and disallow, to say and unsay, at 
pleasure, as if the child were hers to do what she liked with. 
The child has nevor discovered a background of “must ’’ behind 
his mother’s decisions ; he does not know thut sho must not let 
him break his sister’s playthings, gorge himself with cake, 
spoil tho pleasure of other peoplo, because these things are not 
right. Lot the child perceive that his parents are law-oom- 
pollod os well as he, that they simply c<nuk>f allow him to do 
tho things which have been forbidden, and he submits with 
tho sweet meekness which belongs to his age. To give 
reasons to a child is usually out of place, uud is a sacrifice of 
parental dignity ; but ho is quick enough to read the “ must ” 
and “ought" which rulo her, in his mother’s face and manner, 
und in tho fuct that sho is not to bo moved from a resolution 
in any question of right and wrong. 

This, of allowing him in what is wrong, is only ono of 
many ways in which the loviug mother may offend Lor child. 
Through ignorance or wilfuluess, which is worse, she may 
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x M , with the child who i. rciootful, or rtuhboni, or rooklr», 

it i» l«n. or. her mother, n.ti.ro, or hor grand. 

£TorV Think of th. trick of tho eye. tho notion of th. 
hnnd. refwnted from father to .on . tho pooi.lmr ch.rnctor of 
tho hnndwriting. tn.conhle.'o. in tho family of M... Power 
Cohhi through five gcneralTon.i tli. Mti.tio temperament, 
th0 tab for music or drawing, running in families : hero 
you got nature with n twist, confirmed, senled, riveted, 
utterly proof, you would say, nguinst any attempt to alter 

or modify it. f 

And, onco more, physical conditions come in force. Tho 
puny feeble child, and tho sturdy urchin who never ails, 
must necessarily differ from ono another in tho strength of 
their desires and affections. 

What, then, with tho natural desires, affections, and 
emotions common to tho whole race, — what with the 
tendencies which oach family derives by descent, and those 
peculiarities which tho individual owes to his own constitu- 
tion of body and brain, — human nature, tho sum of all those, 
makes out for itself a strong case ; so much so, that ono is 
inclined to think the best that can ho done is to let it 
alone, let every child develop, unhindered, aocordiug to the 
elements of character and disposition that are in him. This 
is precisely what half the parents in tho world, and three- 
fourlhs of the teachers are content to do: and what is the 
consequenoe? That the world it making advances, but the 
progress is amongst tho few whose parents have takon their 
education seriously in hand ; while the rest, who have been 
allowed to stay where they were, bo no more or no better than 
nature made them, act as n heavy drag : for, indeed, the 
fact is. that they do not 6tay whore they were; it is un- 
changeably true that tho child who is not being constantly 
raised to a higher and a higher platform, will sink to a 
lower and n b>wer. Wherefore, it is os much the parent’s 
duty to educate his child into moral strength and purpose, 
and intellectual activity, as it is to feed him and clothe him, 
and that, in spite of his nature, if it must be so. 


0 

I was beginning to see my way — not yet out of the 
psychological difficulty, which, so far as I was concerned, 
blocked the way to any real education ; hut now I could put 
my finger on the place, and that was something. Thus : — 

The will of the child iB pitifully feeble, weaker in the 
children of the weak, stronger in tho children of the strong, 
but hardly ever to be counted upon as a power in education. 
The nature of the child— his human nature — being the 6um 
of what he is as a human being, and what he is in right of 
the stock he comes of, and what ho is as the result of his own 
physical aud mental constitution — thm nature is incalculably 

The problem before the educator is to give tho child 
control over his own nature, to enablo him to hold himself 
in hand as much iu regard to the traits we call good, as to 
those we call evil. Many a man makes shipwreck on the 
rock of what he grew up to think his characteristic virtue 
— his open-handedness, for instance. 

Iu looking for a solution of this problem, I do not under- 
value the Divine gTace — far otherwise ; but wo do not always 
make enough of the fact that the Divine grace is exerted on 
the lines of enlightened human effort ; that tho parent, for 
instance, who takes the trouble to understand what ho is 


about in educating his child, deserves, and assuredly gets, 
support from above; and that Rebecca, let us say, had no 
right to bring up her son to be “ thou worm, Jacob,” in tho 
trust that divine grace would, speaking reverently, pull 
him through. Being a pious mau, the son of pious parents, 
he was pulled through, but his days, ho complains at the 
end, were “ few and evil.” 

And. indeed, this is what too many Christians parents 
expect : they let a child grow, free as tho wild bramble, 
putting forth unchecked whatever is in him-thorn, coarse 
flowers insipid fruit, -trusting, they will tell you, that the 
grace of God will prune and dig and prop the wayward 
branches lying prone. And their trust is not always mis- 
placed; but the poor man endures anguish, is tom asunder 
in the process of recovery which his parents might have 

develL r’ fi 0ytraiDCd ^ earl y bhoot * which should 
develop by-and-ly into the character of their child. 

mST' thtD ’ Btr0Dg as U iB ’ is not Evincible; and, at its 

ln,M r V* T * ^ l" n “ itW *» "mpait. Bit and 
rf t; * t“ D t, T" ,b “ o»do.v<,„r out 

will break her ii,. 1,OIile *' anJ not spur or whip 
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Bnbit may supplant “ Nature." 

is, habit is not only as^tron^ bu^w 8tr ° ng natnre 
then, have wo tj ^ 

strong man armed. But habit m, W ? ov «come the 
the cowardly child habihudlu lies tl Jl °“ ° f ,iaturo : 

the loving child has a V.„, a ? L ° m: ‘ y ““P* M«ne ; 
natured child has a habit r *• ■ en ^“ r,n 8 habits, tho good- 

of Wpixe. ill* t,k .f7.” e ' 6 ’ l ' lr, " h chM “**< 

•imply nature in L* 8 " aoe< "' di '‘B to nature, 

Habit, to be the lever towTttS dn? 8 ^ eX0rci8 °- But > 
to Nature, or, at any rate ir 1 ^ ?“*?• mU8t WOrk °° ntra ry 
Di recti v ml ,nd ®P«ldently of her. * 

Directly one begin, to look out for "the working of habit 
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on these lines, examples crowd upon ono ; there are tho 
children trained iu careful habits, who never soil their 
clothes ; those trained in reticent habits, who never speak 
of what is done at home, and armwer indiscreet questions 
with “ I don’t know ; " there are tho children brought up 
in courteous habits, who make way for their elders with 
gentlo graco, and more readily for tho poor woman with the 
basket than for tho well-dressed lady; and there are children 
trained in grudging habits, who never offer to yield, or go, 
or do. 

Suoh habits un these, good, bad, or indifferent, aro thoy 
natural to tho children? No, but they are what their 
mothers havo brought them up to; and, as a matter of fact, 
thero is nothing which a mother cannot bring her child up 
to, and thero is hardly a mother anywhere who has not 
some two or three crotchets — sometimes principles — which 
her children never violate. So thut it comes to this — 
given, a mother with liberal views on the Bubjeot of educa- 
tion, and she simply cannot help working hor own views 
into her children’s habits ; given, on tho other hand, a 
mother whose final question is, “ What will people say? and 
what will peoplo think? and how will it look?” uud tho 
children grow up with habits of scorning, and not of being ; 
thoy aro content to appear well-dressed, well-mannered, and 
well-intentioned to outsiders, with veiy little effort aftor 
beauty, order, aud goodness at borne, and in each other’s 
eyes. 

Tho extraordinary power of habit in forcing nature into 
now channels hardly requires illustration ; ono has only 
to see a small boy at n circus riding two barebacked ponies 
with a foot on the back of each, or a littlo pantomime fairy 
dancing on air, or a clown behaving liko un india-rubber 
ball, or any of tho thousand feats of skill and dexterity 
which we pay our shillings to Bee — mental feats as well as 
bodily’, though, happily, these aro the rarer — to be convinced 
that exactly anything may be accomplished by training, 
that is, the cultivation of persistent habits. Aud this powor 
of habit is not seen in human beings alono. The cat goes 
in search of her dinner always at tho same time aud to tho 
saute place— that is, if it is usual to feed hor in oue spot. 
Indeed, the habit of place is so much to the cut, that she will 
rather die than forsake tho spot she is accustomed to. As 
for the dog, he is still more u “ bundle of habits’’ than his 
master. Scatter crumbs for tho sparrows at nine o’clock 
every morning, and at nine o'clock they will como for their 
breakfast, crumbs or no crumbs. Darwin inclines to thiuk 
that tho terror aud avoidance shown towards man by the 
wild birds and lessor animals is simply a mutter of trans- 
mitted habit ; ho landed upon certain of the Pacific islands 
where the- birds had never seou man before, and they lighted 
"f* 0 " him .nui th MVMbo..fc him with utter fearlessness .zffL 
comO nearer lifflW, wlml evidence of tho mastery of wmt 
is more sad, and more overwhelming, than tho habits of 
tho drunkard, for instance, persisted iu, in spito of reason, 
conscience, purpose, religion, every motive which should 
iuflucnco a thinking being? 

All this is nothing new; wo have always known that 
“ use iB second naturo,” and thut “ man is a bundle of habits.” 

It, was not tho foot, but the application of tho fact, and tho 
phy siology of habit, that were now und exceedingly valuable 
ideas to me, and I hope thoy may bo of some use to you. It 
was new to mo, for instance, to perceive that it rests with 
parents and teachers to lay down lines of habit on which 
the life of the child may run henceforth with littlo jolting 
or miscarriage, and may advance in the right direction with 
tho minimum of effort. 

The Laying down of Lines of Habit. 

This relation of habit to human life — as the rails on 
which it runs to a locomotive — is perhaps tho most suggestive 
and helpful to tho educator ; for, just as it is, on the whole, 
easier for tho locomotive to pursue its ways on the rails than 
to take a disastrous run off them, so it is ensier for the child 
to follow lines of habit carefully laid down than to run off 
tho lines at his poril. It follows, that this business of laying 
down lines towards the unexplored country of tho child’s 
future, is a very serious and responsible one for tho parent. 

It rests with him to consider well the tracks over whioh the 
child should travel with profit and pleasure, and, along these 
tracks, to lay down lines so invitingly smooth and easy that 
the little traveller is going along them at full speed without 
stopping to consider whether he chooses to go that wav 
or not. 

But supposing that tho doing of a certain action a score 
or two of times in unbroken sequence forms a habit whioh 
it is as easy to follow as not ; that, persist still further in tho 
habit without lapses, and it becomes scoond nature, quite 
difficult to shake off; continue it further, through a course of 
yeare, an tho habit has the strength of ten uaturos, you 
cannot break through it without doing real violence to 
yourself;— grant all this, and, also, that it is possible to form 
in the child the habit of doing and saying, even of thinking 
and feeling all that it is desirable ho should do or say, think 
or feel, and do you not take away tho child’s freewill, mako 
a mere automaton of him by his excessive oulture? 

In the first place, whether you choose or no to take any 
trouble about tho formation of his habits, it i» habit, all the 
same, which will govern ninety-nine one hundroths of tho- 
child s life : he ts tho mere automaton, you describo ; as for 
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with tho parent to^ J Cl ; ealure of habit . ‘hat is not left 
of habit. P \Ve think e . t ! rm,ne ‘ W ° ftTt> aH mcre creature * 
usual small talk L 'o thr^ J C ^ atomed thoughts, make our 
task, without an^elf alt - ^ ™ nd ’ tho 
it were not “ ffort of wil1 a * aB - » 

operation of the \ tl, 1 nnk ’ to ^liberate, about each 

worth bavin g ; ° -old simply not lie 

would wear ns out Biit I T y r «P eat e<l effort of decision 
laborious. For a hundr d ? tha " kful lifo if * n °t thus 
not net^sarytecholtjir:”'' 0 "l" ***' 11 fa 
the little emergencies which than ° nC0 ' And 

in the children’s lives just aho,^ actof wiU wU1 fal1 
own. These wo cannot save thml ? fre<luently a * in our 
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liotll'Tffi 1 T to out of my educu- 

" r°" U r nut lhi “ ,,oclrin ' ) “ f habit, wn. it, otter 
“ ' “ nJ ™ 1U “ k t''«‘">°'>t of 11,0 child', symp. 

torn., Why should tho doing of an act or the thinking of 

' nv t™ i ' ” y ; “ “T f ,imC “ in anccwion have 

any tendency to „„ko the doing of that act or tho thinking 
of that thought a part of tho child', nature? One might 
etvallove tho doctrine a. an act of faith reeling on experience ; 
but ,f one could diacovcr the r ai,on d’etre of thi. cnonnou, 
force of hahtt it would be poraible to go U, work on tho 
leymg down of hahite with real purpose and method. 


The Physiology of Habit. 

A work of Dr. Carpenter’s gave me the clue I was in 
search of. In his •• Mental Physiology a delightful book, 
by tho way— ho works out the analogy between mental and 
physical activity, and shows that the correspondence in effect 
is duo to a correspondence in cause. Thus, to state roughly 
tho doctrmo of tho school Dr. Carpenter represents, the 
tissues, as muscular tissuo, for instance, undergo constant 
waste and as constant reparation. Certain modes of muscular 
action are natural to us, as walking, aud standing erect ; 
otli.,r modes wo nenniro. ns writing or dancing : J„,i tho 
acquired mode of ac tion Locomes just aa.casy as tho natural 
mode. Why? Because it is the law of tho constantly 
growing tissues that they should form themselves according 
to tho mode of notions required of them. Thus tho joints 
and muscles of the child’s hand very soon accommodate 
themselves to tho mode of action required of them in 
holding and guiding tho pen. Observe, it is not that 
tho child learns with bis mind how to uso his pen, in 
spito of his muscles; but that tho newly growing muscles 
themselves take form according to the action required of 
them. And hero is the explanation of all tho mountebank 
feats which appear simply impossible to tho untrained 
looker-on. I hey aro impossible to him, because his joints 
and muscles havo not the same powers whioh havo lieen 
produced in tho mountebank by a process of early training. 
So much for mere bodily activities. And hero wo havo the 
reason why children should learn dancing, riding, swimming, 
calisthenics, ©very form of activity which requires a training 
of tho muscles, at a very early ago: the fact being, that 
muscles and joints have not merely to conform themselves 
to now uses, but to grow to a modified pattern; and this 
prowth and adaptation takes placo with tho greatest facility 
in early youth. Of course, tho man whose muscles havo 
kept the habit of adaptation, picks up now games, new 
muscular exorcises, without very great labour. But teach 
a ploughman to writ©, and you boo tho enormous physical 
difliculty which unaccustomed muscles have in growing to 
any now sort of effort. Here wo see how important it is 
to keep watch over the habits of enunciation, carriage of 
the head, and so on, which tho child is forming hour by 
hour. Tho poke, tho stoop, tho indistinct utterance, is not 
a mere trick to be loft off at pleasure “ when ho is older 
uud knows hotter, ' hut is all tho timo growing into him, 
becoming a part of himself ; certain muscles are conforming 
themselves, growing to certain kiuds of misbehaviour. And 
to correct bad habits of speaking, for instance, it will not 
ho enough for tho child to intend to speak plaiuly and to 
try to speak plainly ; he will not bo able to do so habitually 
until some degree of now growth has taken place in the 
organs of voico whilst ho is making efforts to form the now 
habit. 

But, practically, everybody knows that the body, and 
©very part of tho body, accommodates itself very readily to 
the uses it is put to ; we know that if a child accustom 
herselt to stand on ono foot, thus poking up on© shoulder, 
the habit will probably end in curvature of tho spino ; that 
to permit drooping shoulders, and, consequently, contracted 
chest, iB to prepare tho way for lung disease. Tho physical 
consequences of bad habits of this sort are soevident, that 
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The mother’s thoughts run on her children, the painter’s 

on Pictures, the poet’s on poems ; those of tho anxious head 
of the house, it may be, on money cares, until, in times of 
unusual pressure, the thoughts beat, beat, beat, in that well- 
worn rut of ways and means, and decline to run in any other 
channel, until the poor man loses his reason, simply because 
he cannot get his thoughts out of that one channel made in 
he substance of his brain. And, indeed, “ that way madness 
lies for every ono us, in the persistent preying of any one 
train of thought upon tho brain tissue. Pride, resentment, 
jealousy, an invention that a man has laboured over, an 
opinion he has conceived, any line of thought which he has 
no longer the power to divert, will endanger a mans sanity. 

It w© love, hate, thiuk, feel, worship, at the expense of 
actual physical effort on the part of tho brain, and con- 
sequent waste of tissue, how enormous must be the labour 
of that organ with which we, in fact, do everything, oven 
many of those acta whose fiual execution falb to the hands 
or feet ! It b true : and to repair this excessive waste, tho 
brain consumes the lion’s share of the nourishment provided 
for the body. As wc have already seen, fully a sixth or a 
fifth of all the blood in the body goes to repair the waste in 
the king's house ; in other words, new brain tissue is being 
constantly formed at a startlingly rapid rate. One wonders 
at what ago tho child has no longer any part left of that 
brain which ho waB born with. The new tit sue repeats the 
old, but not quite exactly. Just as a new muscular growth 
adapts itself to any new exercise required of it, so the new 
brain tissuo is supposed to “grow to” any habit of thought 
in force during the time of growth — “ thought ” here in- 
cluding, of course, every exercise of mind and soul. “ Tho 
cerebrum of mau grows to tho modes of thought in which 
it is habitually exeroised,” says an able physiologist, or, 
in the words of I)r. Carpenter, “Any sequence of mental 
action which has been frequently repeated, tends to per- 
petuate itself; so that wo find ourselves automatically 
prompted to think, feel, or do what we have been before 
accustomed to think, feel, or do, under like circumstances, 
without any consciously formed purpose or anticipation of 
results. For there is no reason to regard tho cerebrum as 
an exception to the general principle, that, whilst each part 
of tho organism tends to form itself in accord&uce with the 
mode in which it is habitually exercised, this tendency will 
bo specially strong in tho nervous apparatus, in virtuo of 
that incessant regeneration which is the very condition of its 
functional activity. It scarcely, indeed, admits of a doubt, 
that every state of ideational consciousness which is either 
very strong or is habitually repeated , leaves an organic im- 
pression on tho cerebrum ; in virtue of which the 6amo state 
may be reproduced at any future timo iu correspondence 
to a suggestion fitted to oxcite it.” 

Fully as striking is Professor Huxley's mode of putting 
tho case, though possibly, his standpoint is not identical 
with that of Dr. Carpenter. He says : — 

“By the help of the brain we may acquire an infinity 
of artijicial reflex actions, that is to say, an action may 
require all our attention and all our volition for its first, 
second, or third performance, bnt by’ frequent repetition it 
becomes, in a manner, part of our organization, and is per- 
formed without volition, or even consciousness. 

“As everyone knows, it takes a soldier a long time to 
learn his drill — for instance, to put himself into tho attitude 
of ‘attention ’ at the instant the word of command is heard. 
But, after a time, the Bound of tho word gives rise to the 
act, whether the soldier be thinking of it or not. There is 
a story, which is credible enough, though it may uot be 
true, of a practical joker, who, seeing a discharged veteran 
carrying home his dinner, suddenly called out ‘ Attention ! 
whereupon tho man instantly brought his hands down, and 
lost htB mutton and potatoes in the gutter. The drill had 
been thorough, and its effects had become embodied iu the 
man’s nervous structure. 

“ The possibility of oil education (of which military drill 
is only* ono particular form), is based upou tho existence o 
this power whioh tho nervous system possesses, of organising 
conscious actions into more or less uuconscioiw, or ret ex. 
operations. It may ho laid down as a rule, that if any two 
mental states be called up together, or in succession, with 
due frequency anJ vividne.*, the subsequent production ot 
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' h nfi f^tho’roJw. ootiou of matter upon mind which 
* jjrectlv important to tho educator— tho idea which 
“ 1 m baro ., u t broadly under the figure of a rut. Given, that 
the constant direction of tho thoughts produce a correspond- 
ing B ct in the molecular currents of the bruin, tho thought* 
Zt continue to go with those currents, pirns i-ofcn^uutil 
stronger currents he set up. 

Wlint follows? Why, that the actual conformation of 
the child’s brain depends upon the habits which the parents 
permit or encourage ; and that the habits of tho child 
produce the character of the man, because certain mental 
habitudes once set up, their nature is to go on for ever unless 
they should be displaced by stronger habits. Here's an end 
to the easy philosophy of, “It doesn't matter,” “Oh, lie’ll 
grow out of it,” “lie’ll know better by-and-by,” “ Ho’x bo 
little, what can we oxpect?” uml so on. Every day, every 
hour, tho parents ore either passively or actively forming 
those habits in their children upon which, moro than upon 
anvthing else, their future character und conduct depend. 

And here comes in the consideration of outside influence. 
Nine times out of ten we begin to do a thiug because we 
6 ,e some ono elso do it; we go on doing it, and— there is 
the habit ! If it is so easy for ourselves to take up a now 
hal> t it is tenfold as easy for the children : and hero is tho 
re ,1 difficulty in this mutter of the education of habit. It is 
necessary that the mother ho always on the fgiii vivejto nip 
in the bad the bad habits her children may be in tho act 
of picking up from servants or from other children. 

The Forming of a Habit —' “ Shut the Door after you." 

Except for this one drawbnok, tho forming of habits in the 
children is no laborious task, for tho reward goes hand in 
hand with tho labour ; so much so, that it is like the laying 
out of a penny with the certainty of the immediate return of 
a pound. For a habit is o delight in itself; poor human 
naturo is conscious of tho easemen t that it is to repeat tho 
doing of anything without effort ; and, therefore, tho forma- 
tion of a habit, t the gradually lessening sense of effort, is 
pleasurable. This is one of the rocks that mothers some- 
times split upon : they lose sight of the fact that a habit, 
.even a good habit, becomes a real pleasure; and when tho 
child has really formed tho habit of doing a certain thiug, 
his mother imagines that the effort is as great to bhu as at 
first, that it is virtue in him to go on making .this effort, and 
vWt Uo Aeaerves, by way of reward, a littlo relaxation — sho 
will let him break through the now hahit a few times, and 
then go on again. But it is not going on, it is beginning 
agaiu, and beginning in tho face of obstacles. Tho “little 
relaxation” Bhe allowed her child meant tho forming of 
another, contrary habit, which must ho overcome before tho 
child gets hack to where he was before. As a matter of fact, 
this misguided sympathy on the part of mothers iB tho ono 
thing that makes it a laborious undertaking to train a child 
in good habits ; for it i6 tho nature of the child to take to 
habits as kindly as tho infant takes to hiB mother’s milk. 

For example, and to choose a hahit of no great conse- 
quence, except as a matter of consideration for othors : tho 
mother wishes her child to acquire tho habit of shutting tho 
door after him when he enters or leaves a room. Tact, 
watchfulness, and persistence are the qualities she must 
cultivate in herself, and, with these, eho will be astonished 
at the readiness with w hich the child picks up the new habit 
“ Johnnie,” she says, in a bright friendly voice, “ I want you 
to remember something with all your might : never go into 
or out of a room in which anybody is sitting without shut- 
ting the door.” 

“ But if I forget, mother?” 

“ I will try to remind yon." 

“ But perhaps I shall be in a great burr}’.” 

“ You must always make time to do that.” 

“But why, mother? ” 

“ Because it is not polite to the people in the room to 
make them uncomfortable.” 

“ But if I am going out again that very minute?” 

“ All the sam e : shut the door when you come in; you 
can open it again to go out. Do you think you can remem- 
ber ? ” 

“ I’ll try mother.” 

"Very well ; I shall watch to see how few ‘ forgets ’ you 
make.” 

For two or three times Johnnie remembers ; and then ho is 
off like a shot and halfway downstairs before his mother has 
time to call him back. She does not cry out, “ Johnnie, come 
back and shut the door! ” because she knows thut a summons 
of that kind is exasperating to big or littlo. She goes to the 
door, and calls pleasantly, " Johnnie ! ” Johnnio has for- 
gotten all about the door; he wonders what his mother 
wants, and, stirred by curiosity, trots back, to find her seated 
and employed as before. She looks up with a smile, glances 
at the door, and says, “I said 1 should try to remind you." 

“ I forgot,” says Johnnie, put upon his honour ; anti he 
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shuts tho door thut time, and the next, und the next. But 
tho littlo fellow really has not much power to rccolleot, and 
the mother will huvo to ndopt various little devices to remind 
him ; but of two things she will be careful — that ho never 
slips off without shutting tho door, and that sho novor lets 
the matter bo a cause of friction between herself and the 
child, taking tho line of his friondly ally to help him against 
that bad memory of bis. By-and-by, after, suv, twenty 
shuttings of tho door with never an omission, the habit 
begins to l>o formed ; Johnnio shuts tho door ns a matter of 
course, and his mother watches him, with delight, coino into 
- a room, shut tho door, take something off tho table, and go 

It/yU, out, again shutting tho door. Now that Johnnio always 

. shuts tho door, his mother's joy nud triumph begin to bo 

. . /iLfhfW mixed with n littlo unreasonable pity. “ Poor littlo fellow,” 
^ 1 ' eho says to herself, " it is very good of him to fake so much 

• A/ L llvytA' pains about a littlo thing, just because ho is bid ! ” Sho 

' * thinks that, all the time, tho child is making an offort for 

her 8ako ; losing Bight of tho fact that the hahit has become 
/_ easy and natural, that, in fact, Johnnio shuts tho door 

without knowing that ho does so. Now comes tho critical 
* f' - niom ont. Some day, Johnnio is so taken up with a new 

f ^ delight that, tho habit, not yet fully formed, loses its hold, 

* l IfuA un< l halfwuy 1 downstairs before ho thinks of the door. 

I Then, ho does think of it, with a littlo prick of conscience, 

/ fj •trong enough not to scud him back, but to make him pause 

IrL 4,0- w / n moment to see if his mother will call him back. Sho has 
, a *• noticed the omission, and is saying to herself, “ Poor littlo 

f TV *** fellow, ho has been very good about it this long time ; I'll 

I . . j let him off this once." lie, outside, fails to hear his mother’s 

call, says to himsolf— fatal sentence 1 “ Oh, it doesn’t mutter,” 
and trots off. Next time ho 1 mutes tho door open, but it is 
not a “forget." Ilis mother, Jet ill fooling like a merciful 
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autocrat of all tho Hussia^Tca 
r catches t 


Jcallshim back in a rather feeble 
way. His quick ear catches tho weakness of her tone, and, 
without coming back, he cries, “Oh, mother, I’m in such 
a burry." And sho says no more, hut lets him off. Again, ho 
rushes in, leaving tho door wide open. “Johnnio!” — in a 
warning voice. “ I’m going out again just in a minute, 
mother,” and, after ton minutes rummaging, ho does go out, 
and forgets to shut the door. The mother’s mistimed easiness 
has lost for her ovory foot of tho ground sho bad gained. 
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(a) Cleanliness . — Tho whole group of habitudes, half 
/ - * z/- physical and half moral, on which tho propriety and comfort 

y - of everyday life depend, are received passively by the child; 
/7A ^ ' that is, he does very littlo to form these habits himself, but 

* Cr wtfvl Jbnain reoeives impressions from what ho sees about him ; 

amTIhese impressions take form as his own very strongest 
Lfhfi pic. and most lasting habits. 

Cleanliness, order, neatness, regularity, punctuality, arc 
all branches of infant education. They should be about tho 
child like the air he breathes, and ho will tnko them in 
as unconsciously. It is hardly necessary to say a word about 
the necessity of delicate cleanliness in the nursery. Tho 
babies get a great deal of tubbing, und unlimited washing is 
done on their behalf; but, indeed, scrupulous ns mothers of 
the cultured class are, a great deal rests with the nurses, and 
it needs much watchfulness to secure that there 6lmll not bo 
the faintest odour about tho babies, or any of their belongings, 
and that tho nurseries be kept sweet and thoroughly aired. 
One great difficulty is that tho nurses belong to a class to 
which an open window is an abomination : and another is, 
they do not know (he harm of smells ; they cannot soo a 
smell, and, therefore, it is not easy to persuade them that 
a smell is matter, microscopic particles which tho child takes 
into him with every breath he draws. By tho way, a very 
important bit of physical education for tho child is to train 
in him a sensitive nose— a nose which sniffs out the least 
“stuffiness” in a room, or the faintest odour attached to 
clothes or furnfturo. Tho sense of smell appeals to have 
been given us mainly as a sort of danger signal to -warn us 
of tho presenco of noxious matters ; yet many people appear 
to go through tho world without a nose at all : and the fact 
shows that a quick sense of smell is a matter of education 
and habit. The habit is easily formed. Encourage the 
children to notice whether tho room they enter “smolls" 
quite fresh when they come in out of the open air ; to notice 
any drainage odours they come across > tlieir^ walks ; to 
observe the difference between the air of the town and the 
fresher air beyond : and, at the same time, train them to 
perceive tho fuintestAff pleasant or harmless odours. 

To return to theOturscry. It would bo a great thing if 
k the nurse could be impressed with tho notion that baby is 
uncanny ; that he not only bccs and knows every thing, bul ' 
will keep, for all his life, tho mark of all he sees :— 

M If there's a hoMn a’ your coats, /y - 

I pray yo.^nt it ; * / fhu<j(c 

A cliiel's mating ye talcin' notes, 

And, faith, he’ll prent it" LluL ■ 

“ p rent it” on his own active littlo brain, as a type for his 
future habits. Such a notion on the nurse’s part might do 
something to socure cleanliness that goes beyond that of 
clean aprons. One or two little bits of tidiness that nurses 

affect are not to bo commended on the score of cleanliness : 

the making up of the nursory beds . arly in tho morning, and 
the folding up of the children’s littlo garments when they 
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take thorn off at night. It[would be wenj to stretoh a line 
c the litt 


across tho day nursery at night, and hang tTTe littlo garments 
, jL it 7/ , an a,rin S’ t0 8 et ri,i of 1h ° insensible perspiration 

they have been laden wit h during tho day. For tho same 
reason, tho beds and hed-clothes should ho turned down to 
air for a couple of hours beforo they oro rnado up. Tho 
nursery table, if thcro is one, should bo kept as scrupulously 
nice as that of tho diniug-room. The child who sits down to 
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a crumpled or spotted tahlo-cloth, or uses a discoloured metal 
spoon, is degraded by that much. Tho children, too, should 
bo encouraged to fmthliuus cleanliness in their own persons. 
Ono has seen tho dainty baby-hand stretched out to bo 
washed ; it has got a smudge, and baby does not liko it. 
May they bo as U U nlmn * when they are big enough to wash 
their own han.h^ N\, t tjnyt t]^y nW<] Iboiflean and present- 
ablo CJwoyy; children love to “ mcM^feut," and should 
havo big pinafores for tho purpose. They aro all like that 
littlo French prince who scorned all his birthday -^and 
entreated to bo allowed to mako dear littlo mud pies with I 
tho little boy in the gutter. Let them make their mud pics 
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•bout tho reason of baby’s cries : he is 
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Tho fact is tho child has already formal a habit of w2£ 

times, and he is as une^Tt 
ns hab,t berag broken in upon as the cat bats change 

tio^I T : WhCn , he gUbmit8 ha PP n y ‘ho new regulL 

turn X lH CCAQ8 r e n6W habit ia ff,nned ’ and «, in its 
»rn the source of satisfaction. According to Dr. Carpenter 
regularity should ever begin with infant life, a* to times of 
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children may be taught to take care of their finger-nails, and 
to poke out tho corners of eyes and cars. As for sitting 
down to table with unwashed hands and unbrushed hair, 
that, of course, no decent child is allowed to do. They 
should be early provided with their own little fva shin g- ? 
glovos and flesh-brnshe^nnd accustomed to find real ph asuro’ 
in tho bath, and in atTcnding to themselves. There is no 
reason why a child of five or six should not mako himself 

thoroughly clean without all that torture of soap in the | / . f- 

eyes, and general pulling about, and poking which children * 

hate, and no wonder. Besides, tho child is not getting tho /JCuifc 
habit tho daily bath until ho can take it for himself, and ^ 
rt is import int that this Habit should bo formed beforo tho 
reckless era of school-life begins. 

(b) Order. What has been said about cleanliness applies 
as much to order— order in tho nursory, and orderly habits in 
tho nurse. Ono thing under this head : tho nursery should not 
bo made the hospital for the disabled or worn-out furniture of 
tho houso— cracked cups, chipped plates, jugs and teapots with 
fractured spouts should be banished. Tho children should 
bo brought up to think thatAmce *n article is rnado un- 
sightly by soil or fracturo it is spoiled, and must bo replaced : 
and this rule will provo really economical, for when children 
and servants find that things no longer ‘do,” after some 
careless injury, they learn to bo careful. Dot, in any case, 
it is a real detriment to tho children to grow up using 
imperfect and unsightly make-shifts. Tho pleasure gTown- 
up people take in waiting on tho children is really a fruit- 
ful sourco of nmohiof ; for instance, in this matter of orderly 
habits, who does not know the litter tho children leave to 
bo cleared up after them a dozen times a day, in nuvsevy, 
garden, drawing-room, wherever the restless Uttlo feet 
carry thorn? Wo aro aro a hit sentimental about scattered 
toys and faded nosegays, aud all the tokens of the children's 
presence ; but the fact is, that this lawless habit of scatter- 
ing should never have been allowed to grow upon the 
childreu. Everybody condemns tho mother of a family whoso 
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ctlm- hand, nothing tends more to generate a habit of self- 
indulgence than to feed a child, or to allow it to remain out 
°» bed, at unseasonable times, merely because it crita. It is 
wonderful how soon the actions of a young infant (like those 
ot a yonng dog or horse) come into harmony with systematic 
training “ judiciously exorcised.” Tire habit of regularity is 
as attractive to older children ns to the infant Tho days 
wheu tho usual programme falls through are, one knows, the 
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days when the children aro apt to bo naaghty. For furtker i 
dota.lH of physical training, a few hints are all I have left I ^ 
myself time for. In t 
the bete noir of many 


myself time for. In the first place, the everlasting “ Don’t/’ //« cm 
the betc noirot many a child’s life,— “Don’t shuffle," " Don’t 1 /; / ' 
mumble,’ “pun’t he so clumsy,” “ Don’t be so awkward/’— 
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is of no u.'e at all. There is only one possible way of curing A ^ 


a bad habit : let the contrary good habit supplant it. 
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drawers uio chaotic, who^ofbelongingsj^ro flung about need- 
no of the blame should bo carried 
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lessly ; but at least some of the blame should bo 
back to tho mother. It is uot as a woman that she has 
picked up a miserable habit which destroys tho comfort, if 
trot tho happiness, of her home ; tho habit of disorder was 
allowed to grow upon hor as a child, and her sharo of tho 
blame is, that sho 1ms fuilud to cure herself. The child of 
two should bo taught to get and to replace his playthings. 

Begin sopaily. Let it be a pleasure to him, part of his play, ^ - 

to open his cupboard, and put back ***11 oily/*’" or ^lorae^each LA dstt 
in its own niche . Let him aheays put away his things as frvtt. 
n matter of course, and it is surprising how soon a lmbit of 
order is formed, which will make it pleasant to tho child to 
put away after him, and irritating to him to see things in 
tKo wrong place. If parents would only see the morality 
of order, and that order in tho nursery becomes scrupulous- 
ness in after life, and that tho training necessary to form 
the habit is no more, comparatively, than the occasional 
winding of a clock, which ticks away then of its own accord 
and without any trouble to itself, surely more pains would 
bo taken to cultivate this important lmbit. 

(c) Neatness . — “Neatness ” is akin to order, but is not quite 
the same thing: it implies, not only “a place for everything, 
and everything in its place,” but everything in a suitable 
placo, so as to produce a good effect; in fact, tasto comes into 
play. The littlo girl must not only put her flowers in water, 
but arrange them prettily, aud must not be put off with some 
rude kitchen mug or jug for them, or somo hideous pink 
vase, but must have jar or vaso graceful in form and 
harmonious in hue, though it may bo but a cheap trifle. In 
tho same way, everything in tho nursery should be “neat” 

— that is, pleasing and suitable ; and the children should he 
encouraged to mako neat and effective arrangements of thoir 
own littlo belongings. Nothing vulgar in fho way of print, 
picture-book, or toy should be admitted, — nothing to vitiate 
the child's taste or introduce a strain of commonness into 


The subject of tho natural training of ey^ and Wixclea, 
was taken up pretty fully in the lecture on “ Ontriff-door 
Life." I will only add, that to give the child pleasnW in 
light and easy motion— the sort of d light in the management 
of his “ own body ” that a good rider finds in managing hiii 
horse— dancing, drill, every kind of physical exercise will bo 
found helpful. Swedi>h drill is especially valnablo, and 
many of the exorcises described iri books on tho subject are 
quite suitable for the nursery. Certain moral qualities come 
into play in alert movements, eye-to-ey« attention, prompt 
and intelligent replies; but it often happens (hit good chil- 
dren fail in these points for want of physical training. Just 
let them go through the drill of good manners : let them 
rehear so littlo scenes in play, — -Vary, the l&ly asking the 
way to tho market ; Harry, the hoy who directs her, and so 
ou. Let thorn go through a position drill — eyes right, hands 
still, heads up. They will invent a hundred situations, and 
the behaviour proper to each, aud will treasure hints thrown 
in for their guidance. Encourage them to admire and take 
pride in light springing movements, aud to eschew a heavy 
gait aud clownish actions of the limbs. 

Tho training of the ear and voice are exceedingly im- 
portant parts of physical culture. Drill the children in pure 
vowel sounds, in the enunciation of fiual consonants ; do not 
lot thorn speak of “ walkin’ ” a*i “ talkin,’” of a “ li-ine da i\y," 
ni-ice bo-oys.” Drill them in pronouncing difficult words — 
“ imperturbability,” “ ipecacuanha," “ tintinambulation,” — 
with sharp precision after a single hearing, fin producing the 
several sounds of each vowel, and the sounds of tho conso- 
nants t ciihoul attendant vowels. And French, taught orally, 
is exceedingly valuable as affording training for both ear and 
voice. As for a musical training, to o aab i wt i.i t oo i m po r- 
t an t t o - eow e i a a t t h e t ail cud o Hi ; but it would be 
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hard to say how much what passes for inherited musical 
taste and ability is the result of the coustant hearing and 
producing of musical sounds, the habit of music, that the 
child of musical people grows up with. Mr. Hullah m ain- 
tained that the art of singing is entirely a trained habit 
that every child may be, and should be, trained to sing. He 
even went 60 far as to say that the singing of the birds 
originated in the efforts of long-ago birds to imitate the 
human voice, aud that, therefore, in forests and remote 
islands where there are no humans, the birds do not sing. 
Of course, transmitted habit must be taken into account, ia 
the cases of both birds and men. It is a pity that tho 
musical training most children get is ot such a random 
character ; that they aro not trained, for instance, by care- 
fully graduated ear and voice exercises, to produce and 
distinguish musical tones and intervals. ... 

This subject of physical training is very inviting, but, 
unhappily, time will not allow us more than this hasty 
glance at a few of the habits it is worth while to cultivate 

iu tho children. . .... . 

In conclusion, let me say that the education of habit is 
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tions perpetual d<ra and don't s. but letting them go their own 
way and yroic. having first secured that they wiUj£ 
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TOME HABITS OF MI.VD-SOME MOBAL HABITS. 

Atum-mo to ..V onco more, Ib.l I vonlure to .p..k upon 
^rLringon homo oduMtioo Mitt tto ^atoat defer- 
."S tommJ/ bottom ; lmliciog Ihot. ...virtue of l.o.r 
poculim taighl into Iho dioposition. of tho.r own ch.ldron, 
they are blest with both knowledge and power in the 
management of them which lookers-on can only admire 
from afar. At the same time, there » such a thing as a 
ea’cnce of education, that does not come by intuition, in the 
knowledge of which it is possible to bring up a child entirely 
according to natural law-whicb ia also Divine law, in the 
keeping of which there is great reword. 

Wo saw in the last lecture why Habit, for instance, is 
such a marvellous foice in human life. 1 find this doctrine 
of habit very encouraging, as giving a scientific reasonable- 
ness to the conclusion already reached by common experience. 

It is pleasant to know that, even in mature life, it is possible 
by n little persistent effort to ncquiro a desirable habit. It 
is good, if not pleasant, to know also, with what fatal case 
mio can slip into hud habits. But tho most comfoi table 
thing in this view of habit is that it falls in with our natural 
love of an easy life. We arfe not unwilling to make efforts 
in the beginning, with the assurnneo that by-aml-by tilings 
will go smoothly ; and this is just what habit is, in an 
extraordinary degree, pledged to effect. The mother who 
* takes pains to endow her children with good habits secures 
for herself smooth and easy days ; while she who lets their 
habits take care of themselves, has a weary life of endless 
friction with the children. All day she is crying out, “Do 
this ! ” and they do it not ; “ Do that 1 ’’ and they do tho 
other. “ But,” you 6«y, “ if habit is so powerful, whether to 
hinder or to help the child, it is fatiguing to think of all 
the habits the poor mother must attend to. Is she never to 
be at eaBe with her children?” 

Here, ngain, is an illustration of that fublo of tho anxious 
pendulum, overwhelmed with the thougLt of the number 
of tick* it must tick. Rut tho ticks ore to bo delivered 
tick by tick, and there wi\\ always bo a second of v\i„« u, 
lick in. Tlie mother devotes herself to the formation of one 
habit at a time, doing no more than keep watch over those 
ulready formed. If she be appalled by the thought of over- 
much labour, let her limit the numbor of good habits she 
will lay herself out to form, child who starts in life 

with, say, twenty good habits, begins with a certain capital 
which he will lay out to endless profit as tho years go on. 

The mother who is distrustful of her own power of steady 
effort may well take comfort in two facts. In the first place, 
she herself acquires tho habit of training her children in 
a given habit, so that, by-and-by, it becomes, not only no 
i rouble, but a pleasure to her. In the second place, the 
child’s most fixed and dominant habits are those which tho 
mother takes no pains about, but which the child picks up 
for himself through his close observation of all that is said 
and done, felt, and thought in his homo. 

We have already considered a group of half-physical 
habits — order, regularity, neatness — which the child imbibes, 
so to 6peak, in thiB way. But this is not all : habits of gentle- 
ness, courtesy, kindness, candour, respect for other people, 
or — habits quite other than these, are inspired by the child 
as tho very atmosphere of his home, the air ho lives in and 
must grow by. . 

Habit ojslttcntion. 

Let us pass on, now, to the consideration of a group of 
mental habits which are affected by direct training lather 
than by example. 

First, we put the habit of Attention, because the highest 
intellectual gifts depend for their value upon tho measure 
in which their owner Las cultivated tho habit of attention 
To explain why this habit is of such supreme importance 
we must consider the operation of one or two of the laws of 
thought. But just recall, in the mean time, the fixity of 
attention with which the trained professional man— H 10 
lawyer, the doctor, the man of letters— listens to a round- 
about story, throws out the padding, seizes tho facts, sees 
the bearing of every circumstance, and puts the easo with 
new clearness and method ; and contrast this with the 
wandering eye and malapropos replies of the imperfectly 
educated womun : and you sec that, to differentials, people 
according totjreir power of attention is to employ a legitimate 
test. 

To iWider, then, the nature and the functions of a tt on . 
tion. The mind— with the possible exceptions of the state 
of coma-is never idle; ideas are for ever passing through 
tbo^rain, by day and by night, sleeping or waking, mad 
We take a great deal too much upon ourselves 
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that injure tho authors am\ intenders of tho thoughts 
think. Tho most wo can do is to give direction to these 
L/ trains of thought in tho comparatively few mom ents w hon 
wo are regulating jln» tho ught* of our hen rts. Call ow 7»Tcn>. 
qd low on e another in a go ncraTWayj wo soo in dreams, tho" 
rapid daftr*»-of idemr ^hTTitTglTtlio bruin during lightor sleep. 
In tho wanderings of delirium, in tho fancies of the inaffT 
tho inconsequent prnttlo of tho child, and the babblo of tho 
old man wo see tho saino thing, i.e, tho law occording to 
which ideas course through tho mind whon they are left 
to themselves. Talk to a child about glass — you wish to 
provoke a proper curiosity ns to how glass is made and what 
nro its uses. Not. a bit of it ; ho wanders off to ^Cinderella’s 
glass slipper; then ho tolls you about his godmother w'ho 
gavo him a boat ; then about the ship in which uncle Harry 
went to America ; then ho wonders why you don’t wear 
Spectacles, leaving you to guess that uncle Harry did so. 
But tho child's rumblings nro not whimsical ; they follow 
u law, tho law of association of ideas, by which any idea 
presented to the mind recalls somo other idea which has 
been at any time associntcd with it — as gloss, and Cindorclla’s 
slipper : and that, again, somo ideu associated with it. Now 
this law of association of ideas is a good servant and a 
bad master. To havo this aid in recalling tho events of 
the past, the engagements of the present, is nu infinito 
boon ; but, to be at tho morcy of associations, to havo no 
power to think of what wo choose whon wo choose, but only 
as something “ puts it in our head,’’ is to bo no better than 
an imbeoile. 

A vigorous effort of will should enablo us, at any tirno, 
to fix our thoughts. Yes; but a vigorous self-compelling 
will is tbo flower of a developed character; and, while the 
child has no character to speak of, but only natural dis- 
position, who is to keep humming-tops out of a geography 
lesson, or a doll’s sofa out of a French verb? Here is the 
secret of the weariness of the homo school-room — tho children 
aro thinking all tho time about something elso than their 
lessons ; or, rather, they are at tho morcy of the thousand 
fancies that flit, through their brains, each in tho train of 
the last. “ Ob, Miss Sf," said a little girl to her governess, 

“ there nro so many things moro interesting than lessons to 
think about 1 ” 

Where is tho harm ? In this : not merely that the 
children aro wasting time, though that is a pity; but they 
are forming a desultory habit of mind, and reducing their 
own capacity for mental effort. 

Where is tho help, then, if not in tho will of tho child? 

In the habil of attention, n habit to bo cultivated oven in the 
infant^ I! a by, notwithstanding his wonderful powers of 
oW< 5 wi\C,A„, \im no pwm of attention i in it minute, tho 
coveted plaything drops from listless little fingers, and tho 
wandering glance lights upon somo new joy. But even at 
this stage tlie habit of attention may be trained: tho dis- 
carded plaything is picked up, and, with “ Pretty ! ” and 
dumb show, tho mother keeps baby’s eyes fixed for fully a 
couple of minutes— and this is bis first “ object-lesson.” 
Later, ns wo havo seen, tho child is eager to see and bundle 
every object that comes in his way. But watch him at his 
investigations : ho flits from thing to thing with no moro 
purpose than a butterfly amongst the flowers, staying at 
nothing long enough to get tho good out of it. It is tho 
mother’s part to supplement the child’s quick observing 
faculty with the habit of attention. She must see to it tliat 
he does not flit from this to that, but looks long enough 
at one thing to get a real acquaintance with it. Is little 
Margaret fixing round eyes on a daisy she liflB plucked ? In 
a second, tho daisy will be thrown away, and a pebble or 
a buttercup will charm tho little maid. But tbo mother 
seizes tho happy moment. She makes Margaret- see that 
tho daisy ib a little bright yellow eye with white eyelashes 
all round it : that all tho day long it lies there in the grass 
and looks up at tho great sun, never blinking as Margaret 
would do, but keeping its eye wide open. And that is why 
it is called daisy, “ day’R eye,” heoauso its little eyo is always 
looking at tho sun which makes the day. And what does 
Margaret think it does at night, when there is no sun? It 
docs what little boys and girls do; it just shuts up its eyo 
with its white lashes all tipped with pink, and goes to sleep 
till tho sun comes again in tho morning. By this time the 
daisy has become very interesting to Margaret ; sho looks 
at it with big eyes after her mother has finished speaking, 
and then, very likely, cuddles it up to her breast, or gives 
it a soft little kiu. lu this way, tho mothor will invest 
every object in the child's world with interest and delight. 
But the tug of war begins with tho lessons of tho school-room. 
Lven the child who has gained tho habit of attention to 
things, findB words a weariness. 

Ibis is a turning-point in tho ohild’s life, and the moment 
for tho mother s tact and vigilance. In the first place, never 
let the child dawdle over spelling-book or sum, sit dreaming 
with his hook before him. When a child grows stupid over 
a lesson, it is timo to put it away. Lot him do another 
leBRon ns unlike the last a. possible; and then go hack with 
freshened wits to his unfinished task. If mothor or governess 
have been unwary enough to let tho oliild “moon” over a 
lesson, she must just exert her wits to pull him through; 
the lesson must he done, of course, hut must bo mado bright 
and pleasant to tho child. 
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The teacher should have some knowledge of the principles 
^edawtmn; .hould know what subject, are best fitted for 
the child considering h» age, and how to make these subject, 
attractive ; should know, too, how to vary the lessons, so that 
each faculty of tho child’s mind should rest after effort, and 

cal,o<i int ° ]Any - 81,0 " h ° uid kn ° w 
how to incite the child to effort through his desire of appro- 

w rln ° f •<n*nciBg, hi. doairo of kuowtodga. 
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lie has to do’ at 1 I "" h *h.t tho child knows what 

tho child n,A . ..l! ... ln * «■«■* <imo i, valuable to 

that there is no right time left for what’?»°^tV “ h ° r . ; 
own time; and this knowledge Znot^ TjlZ'V? 
secure the child’s attention to his work. Atrain thV t* *° 

S-T Se , Idum . " ,0ry than twent -y minutes in leng°thTr 

children under eight; and this, for two or three reasons 
The sense that there is not much timo for his «„, n8 or his 

hia'afT •° 1># * h °, ch,Id ' a wihj on thc alert and helps to fix 
his attention ; he has time to learn just as much of any one 
subject as it is good for him to take in at once : and, if tho 
lessons be judiciously alternated— sums first, say, while tho 
brain is quite fresh ; then writing, or reading-some more 
or less mechanical exorcise, by way of a rest ; and so on the 
programme varying a little from day to day, but tho same 
pi inciple throughout a “thinking” lesson first, and a “ pains- 
taking lesson to follow, -the child gets through his morning 
lessons without any sign of weariness. 

<&) 

Marks and Rewards. 

Even with regular lessons and short lessons, a further* 
stimulus is necessary to secure tho attention of the child. 

H.s desire of approbation asks tho stimulus, not only of a 
word of praiso, but of something in the Bhapo of a reward to 
secure his utmost efforts. Now, rewards should be dealt out 
to the child upon principle : they should be tho natural 
Consequences of his good conduct. What is tho natnral 
conscquenco of work well and quickly dono? is it not tho 
enjoyment of ample leisure? The boy is oxpeoted to do two 
right sums in twenty minutes : ho does thorn in ten minutes; 
the remaining ten minutes are his own, fairly earned, in 

which ho wltould Im» fr.-o for « >oMnp«t in tlm garden, or 

any delight ho chooses. His writing task is to produco six 
perfect m's: ho writes six lines with only one good m in each 
line, and the timo for tho writing lesson is over and he has 
-nono for hirnsolf; or, he is able to point out six goud m's in 
his first lino, aud ho has tho rest of tho time to draw steam- 
boats and i ail way trains. This jiossibility of letting tho 
children occupy themselves variously in tho few minutes 
they may gain at the end of each lesson, is perhaps the chief 
compensation which tho home schoul-room offers for tho zest 
which tho sympathy of numbers, and emulation, give to 
school work. 

Ah for emulation, a very p »tent means of exciting aud 
holding tho attention of tho children, it is often objected that 
a desire to excel, to do better than others, implies an unloving 
temper, which tho educator should rather repress than culti- 
vate. Good marks of one kind or other aro usually the 
rewards of those who do best, aud it is urged that theso good 
marks aro often tho cause of uugenorous rivalry. Now, the 
fact is, the childrou are being trained to live in tho world, 
and in tho world we all do get good marks of ouo kind or 
other, prize, or praise, or both, according as we excel others, 
whether in football or tennis, or in picture- painting or poern- 
making. There aro envyiugs and heart-burnings amongst 
those who como in second best ; so it has been from the 
beginning, and doubtless will be to tho end. If the child is 
to go out into au emulous world, why, it may bo well that 
he should bo brought up in an omulous school. But here is 
where tho mother’s work comes in. She can teach her child 
to be first without vanity, and to be last without bitterness; 
that is, she can bring him up in suoh a hearty out-going of 
lovo aud sympathy, that joy in his brother’s success takes the / 
sting out of his own failure, and regret for his brother’s/ ^ 
failure leaves no room for self-glorification. Qlgaiu, if at oif- ^ " 
system of marks be used as a stimulus to attention and effort, V 
the good marks should bo given for conduct rather than for 
cleverness, that is, they should be within everybody’s reach : 
every child may get his mark for punctuality, order, attention, 
diligence, obedionco, gentleness ; and, therefore, marks of this 
kiud may be given without danger of leaving a rankling 
sense of injustice iu tho breast of the child who fails. That 
ho ought to work hard to please his parents who do so much 
for him, is a proper motive to bring before tho child from 
time to time, but not too often; if the mother trade on her 
ohild’s feelings, if, “Do this or that to please mamma,” “Do 
not grieve poor mamma,” etc., be brought too frequently 
before tho child us the reason for rightdoing, a sentimental 
relution will be sot up which both parent aud child will find 
embarrassing, the true motives of action will bo obscured, and 
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your duty," with a look of sympathy from ^ d ° n ° 
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reach of every one, and should f .? ’ . ltbln ,bo 

„ir 2,“’ v. W ° nly ,n 80 far as the habit of attenfio^ is 
cultivated in him that ho is able to make use of them. 

If it were only as it saves wear and tear, a perpetual 
tussle between duty and disinclination, it is worth while 
for the mother to lay herself out to secure that her child 
never does a lesson into which he does not put hi. heart. 
And that is no difficult undertaking ; the thing is, to be no 
the watch from the beginning against the formation of the 
contrary habit of inattention. A great deal has been *aid 
lately about overpressure, and we have glanced at one or 
two of the cau.ses whose effect* go by this name. But. truly 
one of the most fertile causes of an overdone brain is a failure 
in tho habit of attention. I suppose wo are all ready to 
admit that it is not tho things we do, hut the things we fail 
to do which fatigue us, with the sensejof omission, with tie 
worry of hurry u i overtaking our And this is almosT 

OT 7 y of fnUQre “ work in the case u f tho heelthy 

schoolboy or schoolgirl : wandering wits hinder a lesson 

rom being fully taken in at the right moment, and that 
lesson becomos a bugbear, continually wanted henceforth 
and never there ; and tho sense of loss tries the voun- 
scholar more than would the attentive reception of a dozen 
such lessons. 

The Schoolboy's Home-work. 

In the matter of home-work, the parents may still be of 
great use to their boys and girls after they begin to go to 
school ; not in helping them— that should n-t bo necessary 
—but i n this w ay : “ Poor Annie does not finish her lessons 
till half-past nine ; sho really has so much to do ; ” “ Poor 
Tom is at his books till ten o’clock ; wo never see anything 
of the children in tho ovening,” sav the distressed parents ; 
and they let their children go on in a course which is abso- 
lutely ruinous both to bodily health and brain power. Now, 
the fault is very seldom in the lessons, but iu the children ; 
they moon over their books, and a little wholesome home- 
treatment will cure them of that ailment. Allow them, at 
the utmost, an hour and a half for their home-work ; treat 
them tacitly as defaulters if they do uot appear at the end 
of that time ; do not be betrayed into word or look of sym- 
pathy ; and the mouieut tho time for lessons is over, let some 
■delightful game or story-book he begun in the drawing-room. 
By-and-by they will find that it is possible to finish lessons 
in time to secure a pleasant evening afterwards, and tho 
lessons will he much the better done for the fact that con- 
oentruted attention has been bestowed on them. 

The Discipline of Consequences. 

In considering the means of semiring attention, it has 
been necessary to refer to discipline — the dealing out of 
Towards and punishments, — a subject which every type ot a 
nursemaid or nursery governess feels herself very competent 
to handle But this, too, has its scientific aspect : there is 
a laio by which all rewards and punishments should be regu- 
lated; they should be tbo natural eoHsequencesotcomluct; should 
imitate, as nearly as possible, the treatment whioh such and 
such conduct deserves und receives in alter life. Mi-s Edge- 
worth, in her story of Kosamoud, “ The Purple Jar, hits the 
Tight principle, though tho incident is rather extravagant. 

You may remember how K«>samond goes out walking with f 
her mother, and has her fancy taken by a lovely purple jar 
in a chemists window, which she entreats her mothor to 
buy. Th 0 mother explains that the jar, on nearer view, 

*ould not please her, and that, if it is bought, she must go 
'rithout a pair of new shoes, which she will soon want badly. 
Rosamond persists, her mother yields, buys the jar, and | 
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onU'is it to be rent home. - - — r — 

tbo lovely purple colour » due to an b.rnd to 

bo got rid of at cure, and all *he Hm got w . colourless glass 
j„ of inconvenient .in' .nd fo r lior . «o»- sg. And „o,v 

' he want of tho new ehoe. bogtn. to pro» : .ho walk, with 
pain and difficulty : .ho mi«* ^ del.gl.tfnl 

Sting., until her mother oon.ijor. that tho money wasted 
Jr little girl', want of eomnum .on.e forctlu.nght, and 
sslf-oontrol i. .otnehow made up Now, -ttlo g.,!. do not 
often fn-t for purple jam in chemist. window.: but that wo 
R h 0 ohl .alter for our wilftllmw. in getting what >. unnooaa- 
v b y doing without what is necessary jb preoisoly ouo of 
tho lessons of life WO all have to learn, ami therefore is the 
ritrht sort of lesson to teach a child. It is evident that to 
administer rewards and punishments on this principle re- 
quires patient consideration and steady determination on tho 
mother’s part. Sho must consider with herself what fault 
of disposition tho child’s misbehaviour springs from; sho 
must aim her punishment at that fault, and must brace her- 
self to see her child suffer present loss for his lasting gain. 
Indeed, exceedingly little actual punishment is necessary 
where children are brought up with care. But this happens 
continually — the child who 1ms done well gains some natural 
reward (like that ten minutes in the garden), which the 
child who has done less well forfeits, and the mother must 
bnice herself and her ohild to bear this loss ; if she equalizes 
the two children, she commits a serious wrong, not against 
the child who has done well, but against the defaulter, whom 
she deliberately enoournges to repeat his shortcoming. 

The Habits of Application, etc. 

The habits of mental activity and of application are 
trained by the very means employed to cultivate that of 
attention. Tho child may plod diligently through his work 
who might bo trained to rapid mental effort. The teachor 
herself must be alert, must expect instant answers, quick 
thought, rapid work. Tho tortoiso will lag behind the hare, 
bnt the tortoise must be trained to move, every day, a trifle 
quicker. Aim steadily at securing quickness of apprehension 
and execution, and that goes far towards gotting it. 

So of application. The child must not bo allowed to got 
into the mood in which he says, “ Oh, I ain to tired of sums,” 
or “ of history.” His zeal must be stimulated ; there must 
always be u pleasing vista before him ; and Bteady, untiring 
application to work should be held up as honourable, while 
fitful, flagging attention and effort are scouted. 

111 . 

The Habit of Thinking. 

TKo actual "labour of the bruin is known to pqyahaJoffUt* 
nnder various names, and dividod into various operations : 
let us call it thinking, which, for educational purposes, is 
sufficiently exact ; but, by “ thinking,” lot us mean a real 
conscious effort of mind, and not the faucieR that flit without 
effort through the brain. This sort of thing, for instance, — 
an example quoted by the Archbishop of York in his “ Laws 
of Thought:’’ — “ When Captain Head was travelling across 
tho pampas of South America, his guide one day suddenly 
stopped hiny and, pointing high into the air, cried out, ‘ A 
lion ! ’ Surprised at such an exclamation, accompanied with 
such an act, he turned up his eyes, and with difficulty per- 
ceived, at ;in immeasurable height, a flight of condors, soar- 
ing in circles in a particular spot. Beneath this spot, fur 
out of sight of himself or guide, lay tho carcass of a horse, 
and over that carcass stood, as tho guide well knew, a lion, 
whom tho condo s were eying with envy from their airy 
height. The sigual of the birds was to him whit the sight 
of the lion alone would have been to the traveller — a full 
assurance of its existence. Here* was an act of thought 
which cost the thinker no trouble, which was us easy to him 
as to cast hie eyes upward, yet which from us, unaccustomed 
to the subject, would require many steps and some labour. 
The sight of the condors convinced him that there was 6ome 
c.uca*6 or Other; but as they kept wheeling far above it, 
instead of swooping down to their feast, he guessed that 
borne beast had anticipated them. Was it a dog, or a jaokal? 
No ; the condors would not fear to drive away, or Bhare with, 
either : it must be some large beast, and, as there were lions 
in the neighbourhood, he concluded that one waB hero.” And 
all these steps of thought are summed up in the words “ A 
lion." 

This is the sort of thing that the children should go 
through, more ot less, in every lesson— a tracing of effect 
from cause, or of cause from effect; a comparing of things 
to find out wherein they are alike, and wherein they differ ; 
a conclusion as to uses or consequences from certain premises. 

The Habit of Imagining 

All their lessons will afford scope for Borne slight exercise 
of the childi en s thinking power, some more and some less, 
and the lessons must be judiciously alternated so that the 
more mechanical efforts succeed the more strictly intellectual, 
and that the pleasing exercise of the imagination, again, suc- 
ceeds efforts of reason. Iiy the way, it is a pity when the 
sense of the ludicrouH is cultivated in children’s books at the 
expense of better things. “ Alice in Wonderland ” is a deli- 
cious feast of absurdities, which none of us, old or young, can 
afford to spare ; but one doubts whether the child who reads 
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Robinson, 

This point iB worth considering in connection with 
Christinas books for tho little peoplo. Books of comicalities 
cultivate no power but tho sense of tho incongruous ; and 
though life is tho more amusing for the possession of such a 
6euse, when cultivated to excess it is apt to show itself in 
a flippant habit. “Diogenes and tho Naughty Boys of Troy ” 
is irresistible, but it is not tho sort of thing the children 
will live over and ovc 4, and “ play at ” by tho hour, ns wo 
have all played at Robinson Crusoe finding tho footprints. 

They must have “ funny books,” but do not givo tho children 
too much nonsense-reading. 

Stories, again, of tho Christmas holidays of Qeorgo and 
Lucy, of the amusements, foibles, and virtues of children in 
their own condition of lifo, leave nothing to tho imagination. 

Tho children know all about everything so well, that it 
never occurs to tliom to play at the situations in any one of 
those tulos, or even to read it twico over. But let thorn havo 
tales of tho imagination, scones laid in other lands and 
other times, heroic adventures, hairbreadth escapes, delicious 
fairy tales in jwhich they a re nuv or roughly nulled up by 
tho impossible. And this, not for tho children’s amusement 
merely : it is uot impossible that history may write us down 
as a generation blest with little imagination, and, by so far, 
tho less capable of great conceptions and heroic efforts ; for it 
is only ns we have it in us to let a person or a cause fill the 
whole stogo of tho mind, to the exclusion of Bolf-oooupation, 
that wo are capable of large-hearted actions on behalf of that 
person or cause. Our novelists say there is nothing left to 
imagine; and that, therefore, a realistic description of things 
os they are is all that is open to them. But imagination is 
nothing if not oreativo, unless it see not only what is 
apparent, but what is conceivable, and what is poetically fit 
in any circumstances. But imagination does not descend, 
well-grown, to tako possession of an empty house; like every 
other power of the mind, it is the merest germ of a power to 
begin with, and grows by what it gets ; and childhood, the 
age of faith, is the time for its nourishing. The children 
should have the joy of living iu far lands, in other persons, 
in other times — a delightful double existence; and this joy 
they will find, for the most part, iu their story-books. Their 
lessons, too, history and geography, should cultivate their 
conceptive powers. If the child do not live in the times of 
his history lesson, bo not at home iu the climes his geography 
book describes, why, these lessons have failed of their purpose. 

But let lessons do their best, and the picture-gallery of the 
imagination is poorly hung if tho child has uot found his 
way into tbo realms of fancy. 

How tho children’s various lessons should be handled so 
as to induce habits of thiuking, we shall consider later ; but, 
this for tho present : thinking, like writing or skating, comes 
by practice. Tho child who never lias thought, never does 
think, and probably nover will think ; for are there not 
people enough who go through the world without nny 
deliberate exercise of their own wits? Tho child must 
think, get at the reason-why of things for himself, every day 
of his life, and more each day than the day before. Children 
and parents both are given to invert this educational process. 

The child asks “Why?” and tho parent answers, rather 
proud of this evidence of thought in his child. There is some 
slight show of speculation even in wondering “ Why ? ” but it 
is the slightest and most superficial effort the thinking brain 
produces. Lot tho parent ask “ Why ? ” and the child produce 
the answer, if ho can. Aftor ho has turned the matter over 

and ovor iu his mind, there is uo harm in tolling him and 

ho will remember it, the reason why. Every walk should 
offer some knotty problem for the children to think out— 

“Why does that leaf float on tho water, and this pobblo 
sink ?” and so on. 

The Habit of Hemembering. 

Memory is the Btorehonso of whatever knowledge wo 
possess. It is upon the fact of the stores lodged in the 
memory that we tako rank as intelligent beings. The chil- 
dren learn in order that they may romembor. Much of what 
wo have learned and experienced in childhood, and later, wo 
cannot reproduce, and yet it has formed the groundwork f 
after-knowledge; later motions and opinions havo grown out 
of what we once learned and knew. That is our sunk 
capital, of which we enjoy the interest though we are unable 
to realize. Again, much that wo havo learned and expe- 
rienced is not only retained in tho storehouse of memory, 
but is our availablo capital, wo can reproduce, recollect upon 
demand. This memory which may be drawn upon by tho 
act of recollection is our most valuablo endowment. There 
is u third kind of spurious memory— facts and ideas floating 
in the brain which yet make uo part of it, and aro exuded 
at a single effort ; as when a barrister produces all his know- 
ledge of a case in bis briefAnd then “ r 1 ” forgets all 

about it ; or when tho schoujdioy “ crams ” for an examina- 
tion, writes down whut hojms thus leurned, and, behold, it is 
gone from his gaze for eyor : as Ruskiu/ puts it, “ They cram 
to pass, and uot tc ytfuow ; they do' pass, and thoy don't 
kuow.” / 

To say any Bifrig adequate on tho subject of memory is / / - 

impossible in/tho course of a lecture which skims over a 7^ 6 ll UO+s- 
dozon othe^Bubjects, each of which demands at least one hour ' ' 
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to itself; but let uh try to answer two or three qneries which 
present themselves ou the surface. How do we come to 
remember” at all ? How do wo gain tho power to utilize 
/ sj remembered facts— that is, to recoiled? And under what 
jfA Ut^L h W** 4 *"' conditions ix knowledge acquired that neither goes to tho 
growth of brain and miud, nor is available on demand, but 
is lightly lodged iu tho brain for some short period, and is 
then evacuated at a single throw? You may remember being 
amused a few years ago by descriptions of a wonderful inven- 
tion— an instrument which should record spokou words, and 
Bhould deliver, say, a century bonce, speech or lecture in the 
very words, and in the very tones of the spoaker. Such an 
instrument is that function of tho brain called memory, 
whereby the impressions received by tho brain are recorded 
mechanically— at least, such is tho theory pretty generally 
received now by physiologists. That is, tho mind takes 
cognizance of certain facts, and the nerve substance of the 
brain records that cognizauoe. Now, tho questions arisS, 
Under what conditions is such an imprint of fact or event 
made upon tho substance of the brain ? Is the record per- 
manent? And is tho brain capable of receiving an indefinite 
number of such impressions ? It appears, both from common 
, GX P er * cnt ‘° ftn, l from an infinite number of examples quoted 
' ' by psychologists, that any object or idea which iR regarded 

/VJ _ with attention, makes tho sort of impression on the brain 

Ca<* <C f *4 which is said to fix it in the memory. In other words, givo 
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an instant undivided attention to anything whatsoever, and 
that thing will be remembered. In describing this effect, 
the common expression is accurate beyond its intention. We 
say, “ Such and such u sight, or sound, or sensation, made 
a strong impression on mo.” And that is precisely what lias 
happened: arrest the attention upon any fact or incident, 
and that fact or incident is remembered; it is impressed, 
imprinted upon the brain substance. The inference is plain. 
You want the child to remember? Then, secure his wholo 
attention, the fixed gaze of his mind, as it wove, upon tho fact 
to be remembered ; then ho will havo it : by a sort of 

photographic process, that fact or idea is “ taken ” by his 
brain, and, perhaps, when he is an old man, the memory of 
it will flash across him. But it is not enough to have a 
recollection flasli across one incidentally ; one wants to havo 
the power of recalling at will : and, for this, something more 
is necessary than nn occasional act of attention producing 
a solitary impression. Supposing, for instance, that by good 
teaching you securo tho child’s attention to tho verb avoir, 
he will remember it ; that is to say, some infinitely slight 
growth of brain tissue will record and retain that one French 
verb. But one verb is nothing ; you want the child to learn 
French, and, for this, you must not only fix his attention 
upon each now lesson, but each must lio so linked into the 
last that it is impossible for him to recall one without tho 
other following in its train. The physical effect of such a 
method appears to he that each new growth of brain tissue 
is, so to speak, laid upon tho last; that is, to put it half 
figuratively, a certain tract of the brain may be conceived of 
as being overlaid with French. This is to make a practical 
use of that law of association of ideas of which one would 
not willingly become the sport ; and it is the neglect of this 
law which invalidates much good teaching. The teacher is 
content to produce a solitary impression which is only 
recalled as it is acted upon by a chance suggestion; whereas 
he should forge the links of a chain to draw his bucket out 
of the well. Probably you have beard, or heard of, a Dr. Pick, 
who lias grounded a really philosophical system of mnemonics 
on these two principles of attontion and association. What- 
ever we may think of his application of it, tho principle ho 
asserts is the right one. Let every lesson gain tho child’s 
entire attention, and let each new lesson be so intorlaced 
with tho last that tho one must recall tho other; that, again, 
recalls tho one before it, that, the one before it, and so on to 
the beginning. But tho “lightly come, lightly go” of 
a mere verbal memory follows no such rules. Tho child gets 
his exercise “ by heart," says it off liko a parrot, and, behold, 
it is gone ; there is no record of it upon the brain at all. To 
secure suoh a record, there must, bo time, timo for that full 
gazo of the mind we call attention, and for the growth of the 
brain tissue to the new idea. Given these conditions, there 
appears to be no limit of quantity to the recording power of 
the brain. Except iu this way : a girl learns Frouch, and 
speaks it fairly well ; by the time she is a grandmother sho 
has forgotten it ontirely, has not a word left. When this is 
the case, her French has been disused ; sho has uot been in 
tho habit of reading, hearing, or speaking French from youth 
to ago. Whereby it is evident that, to Becure right of way to 
that record of French imprinted on her brain, the path should 
havo been kept open by frequent goings and comings. To 
acquire any knowledge or power whatsoever, and then to 
leave it to grow rusty in a neglected corner of the brain, iB 
practically useless. Where there is no chain of association 
to draw tho bucket out of tho well, it is all tho same as if 
there wore no water there. As to how to form these links, 
every subject will suggest a suitable mothod. The child has 
a lesson about Switzerland to-day, and one about Holland to- 
morrow, and the one is linked to the other by the very fact 
that tho two countries havo hardly anything in common; 
whut the one has, the other has not. Again, the association 
will be of similarity, and not of contrast. In our own experienoo 
we find that colours, places, sounds, odours recall persons or 
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No work should be given to a child u 
perfectly, and then perfection should^ 
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sod the nest day. snd when the six perfect stroke, .p™, 
lot It be an oecsston of triumph. So with the little ts.it, of 
psinttng, drawing, or construction he ,cts himself-let every- 
thing he does be veil done. An unsteady hot* of card. U . 
thing to be ashamed of. Closely connected with this habit 
•of •• perfect work ” is that of finishing whatever is taken in 
hand. Ihe chil l should never be allowed to set his hand to 
a new undertaking until the last is finished. 


Some Moral Habits. 

It is disappointing that, in order to cover tho ground at 
all, wc must treat those Moral Habits, which the mother owes 
it to lief children to cultivate in thou), in a slight and inade- 
quate way ; but the point to bo borne in mind is that all 
that has been already said about the cultivation of habit 
applies with the greatest possible force to each of these habits. 

(a) Obedience. — First, and infinitely tho mrst important, 
is the habit of obedience. Indeed, obedience is tho whole duty 
of the child, an I for this reason — every other duty of tho 
child is fulfilled as a matter of obedience to his parents. Not 
only so : obedience is the whole duty of man — obedience to 
conscience, to law, to Divine direction. It has been well 
observed that each of the three recorded te uptutiona of our 
Lord in tho wilderness is a suggestion, uot of an act of overt 
sin, but of an act of wilfulness— that state directly opposed 
to obedience, and out of which spriugs all that foolishness 
which is bound up in tho heart of a child. Now, if tho 
parent realize that obedience is no mere accidental duty, the 
fulfilling of which is a matter that lies between himself and 
the child, but that he is the appointed agent to train the 
child np to the intelligent obedience of the self-compelling 
law-abiding human being, lie will see that lie has no right 
to forego the obedienco of his child, that every act of dis- 
obedience in the child is a direct condemnation of the parent. 
Also he will see that the motive to the child’s obedience is 
not tho arbitrary one of. “Do this, or that, because I have said 
so.” but the motive of tho apostolic injunction, “ Children, 
obey your parents iu the Lord, for this is right. It is only in 
proportion as the will of the child is in the act of obedience, 

7 that he obeys because his seuse of right makes him desire to 
Xh. t obev in spite of temptations to disobedience, not of constraint, 

V but willingly, that that habit has been formed which will, 

hereafter, enable the child to use the strength of h us will 
against his inclinations when these prompt him to lawless 
courses It is said that the children of parents who are most 
strict in exacting obedience often turn out ill. and that 
orphans and other poor little waifs brought up nnder strict 
discipline only wait their opportunity to break out into 
licence Exactly so; because, in these cases, there is no 
gradual training of the ohild in the habit of obedience, no 
gradual enlisting of his will on the side of sweet serv.ee and 
a freewill offering of submission to the highest law . tho 
poor children are simply bullied into submission to the unU, 
that is. the wilfulness, of another ; not at all, “ for it is right ; 

onlv becanse it is convenient. .. 

The mother has no more sacred duty than that of training 
her infant to instant obedience. To do so is no difficult task ; 
the child is still “trailing clouds of glory trorn God. who is 
his home;" tho principle of obedience is within him, waiting 
to be called into exercise. There is no need to rate the child, 
or threaten him, or use any manner of violence; because the 
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nt • with authority Which the child intuitively 

P"* n V" T , • ell011j? h to MV, “ Do this.’ 1 m a qmo» autho- 
, *, lo ;* dime. The mother often 

nfativo tone, 1 1 over h* r children bceauso they detect 

.to- to a, 

‘ n f . s j, e (](X'« not think enough of her position ; ha* 

h ,. r behests sl e .hx* authority. The mother** 

B f 0,0, \'7 d 1'Tthe MU of obedience. If .ho begin 
grxut rirongho hnd „i Wfty8 obey her, why, they 

by requiring that her on ^ ^ ^ . but lot them once 

will always o so , © i„ let them disoovor that 

.:r r 1 "T, 

motL V* tot « .toy in urnmndow-wmor; t» rf 
n;;,iet » mic ! Tho moth*- i. n,thor proud of her 
children’. pretty ruitnnora. ond thoy .toy- Thoy oro no tjut , 
Of oouno ; Itttf ‘that i. tho Ioa.t Of tho - .-^7 
ooodial in doing n. thoy chore ond not os thoy were hid and 
C t ,v not pot tho,'; nook, ttndor tho yoko aga.n w.lhont 
' i n I m „ tteri that tho mother t. woralod. 

Oh, maxima. /w/ let mo finish this; * 


a struggle. It is in little matters that the mother is 
•• Bed-time. Willie 1” "Oh, mamma . just let mo finu 
and the moth., yield,, forgetting that the ». pomt .. of 




,10 amscquenco-tho thing that matters is that the child 
should 1)0 daily confirming a habit of obedience by the un- 
broken repetition of acts of obedience. It is astonishing how 
clever the child is in finding ways of evading the spirit 
while ho observes the lotter. “ Mary, come in.” “ Yes, 
mamma ; ” but her mother calls four times before Mary 
comes. “Put away your bricks;” and tho bricks are put 
away with slow, reluctant fingers. “ You must always wash 
your hands when you hear the first bell.” The child obeys 
for that once and no rooro. To avoid theso displays of 
wilfulness, the mother will insist from the first on on obedi- 
ence which is prompt, cheerful, and lasting — save for lapses 
of memory on tho child's part. Tardy, unwilling, occasional 
obedience is hardly worth the having; and it is greatly 
easier to give tho child the habit of perfect obedience by 
never allowing him in anything else, than it is to obtain this 
merely formal obedience by a constant exercise of authority. 
By-and-by, when ho is old enough, take the child into con- 
fidence ; lot him know what a noble thing it is to bo ablo to 
make himself do, in a minute, and brightly, tho very thing 
he wuuld rather not do. To secure this habit of obedience, 
tho mother must exercise great self-restraint; she must 
rarer give a command which she does not intend to see carried 
out to the full. And she must not lay upon her children 
burdens grievous to be borne, of command heaped upon com- 
muud. Tho children who are trained to porfect obedience 
roay V* trusted with a good deal of liberty : they receive a 
few directions which they know they must not disobey; 
and, for the rest, they are left to learn how to direct their 
own actions, even at the cost of somo small mishaps, and are 
not pestered with a perpetual fire of “Do this,” and “Don’t 
do that ! ” 

(h) Truthfulness.-Q f the duty of Trnthfnliic^ it is unne- 
cessary to say a woid/bui the training of the child in tho 
habit of strict veramly is another matter, and one which 
requires delicate care and scrupulosity on tho part of tho 
mother. The vice of lying arises from three causes : care- 
lessness in ascertaining the truth, carelessness in stating tho 
truth, and a deliberate intention to deceive. That all three 
are vicious is evident from the fact that a man's character 
may be ruined by what is no more than a careless misstate- 
roent on the part of another : tho speaker repeats a damaging 
remark without taking the trouble to sift it ; or he repeats 
what lie has heard or 6een with so little care to deliver the 
truth that his statement, becomes no better than a lie. Now, 
of the threo kinds of lying, it is only, as & matter of fact, 
the third which is sevetely visited upon the child ; tho firet 
and the second he is allowed in. He tells you ho has seen 
“ lol* ” of spotted dogs iu the town — he has really soon two ; 
that “ all the boys” are collecting crests— he knows of three 

who are doing so ; that “ everybody ” says Jones is a sneak 

tho fact is he his heaid Brown say so. These departures 
from strict veracity are on matters of Buch slight importance 
that tho mother is apt to let them pass as the “ children’s 
chatter;" but, indeed, every such lapse is damaging to tho 
child's sense of truth — a blade which easily loses its keenness 
of edge. Tho mother who trains her child to strict accuracy 
of statement about things small and great fortifies him 
against temptations to the grosser forms of lying; ho will 
not readily colour a tale to hie own advantage, suppress facts, 
equivocate, when the statement of the simple fact has become 
a binding habit, and when ho has not boon allowed to form 
the contrary vicious habit of playing fast and loose with 
words. Two forms of prevarication, very tempting to the 
child, will require great vigilance on tho mother’s part— thut 
of exaggeration and that of clothing a story with ludicrous 
embellishments. However funny a circumstance may be as 
described by the child, the ruthless mother must Btrip the 
tale of everything over and above the naked truth : for, 
indeed, a reputation for facetioueness is dearly purchased by 
the loss of that dignity of character in child and man which 
accompanies the hubit of strict veracity. 

Of reveronoe, consideration for others, respect for persons 
and property, I have time to say no more than urge the 

( Ut</* 
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constantly. It is, no doubt, truo that the children inherit 
a certain tendency to irascibility or to amiability, to fret- 
fulness, discontentment, peevishness, sullonncea, murmuring, 
ond impatience ; or to cheerfulness, trustfulness, goo l-humour, 
patience, and humility. It is also true that upou tho pro- 
ponderanoo of any of theso qualities— upon temper, that la- 
the happiness or wretchedness of child and man depends, 
as well as the comfort or misery of tho people who live 
with him. Wo all know people possessed of integrity and 
of many excellent virtues who niako themselves intolerable to 
their belongings. The root of tho ovil is, not thut theso people 
were bom sullen, or peovish, or onvious — that might have 
been mended ; but that they were permitted to grow up iu 
these dispositions. Hero, if nnywhoro, the power of habit 
is invaluublo : it rests with the parents to correct the original 
twist, all the more bo if it is from thorn the child gets it, and 
to send their child into the world bleat with an oven hnppy 
temper, inclined to make tho best of things, to look on the 
bright side, to impart tho best and kindest motives to others, 
and to make no extravagant claims on his own account — 
fertile source of ugly tempers. And this, bocauso tho child 
is horn with no moro than certain tendencies. It is by force 
of habit thut a tendenoy becomes n temper, and it resls with 
the mother to hinder the formation of ill-tempers, to forco 
thut of good tempers. Nor is it difficult to do this while 
tho child’s countenance is as an open book to his mother, and 
she reads tho thoughts of his heart before ho is aware of 
them himself. Remembering that every onvious, murmuring, 
di conlented thought leaves a track in tho very substance 
of the child’s brain for such thoughts to ruu in agaiu and 
again — that this track, this rut is ever widening and deepen- 
ing with tho traffic in ugly thoughts — tho mother’s oar© is 
to hindor ut tho outset the formation of auy such track. She 
6 C 08 into her child’s soul — sees the ovil temper in tho act of 
rising : now is her opportunity. Let her change the child's 
thoughts before over tho bad temper has had time to develop 
into conscious feeling, much less act : take him out of doors, 
send him to fetch or carry, tell him or show him something 
of intercut, — in a word, givo him something else to think 
about; but all in a natural way, and without lottiug the 
child peroeivo that he is being treated. As every fit of 
sullcnnesB leaves place in the child's mind for another fit 
of sullonness to succeed it, so every such fit averted by tho 
mother's tact tends to obliterate tho ovil traces of former 
sullen tempers. At the same time, the mother is careful 
to lay down a highway for tho froo course of all Bwoet and 
genial thoughts and feelings. 

Ynn i »» H kk i n f I have been offering 

suggestions, not for a course of intellectual and moral train- 
ing, but only for the formation of certain habits which should 
be, us it were, tho outworks of character. Even with this 
limited programme, I have loft unnoticed many matters 
fully ob important as those touched upon. Iu tho presence 
of an embarrassment of riches, it has been necessary to 
adopt some principle of selection ; und I havo thought it 
well to dwell upon considerations which do not appear to mo 
to havo their full weight with educated parents, rather than 
upon those wbioh every thoughtful person recognises the 
force of. 


LECTURE V. 

LESSONS AS INSTRUMENTS OP EDUCATION. 

It Becms to me that wo live in an ago of pedagogy ; thal 
we of tho teaching profession are inclined to tako too ’much 
upon ourselves, and that parents are ready to yield the 
responsibility of direction, as well as of actual instruction 
moro than is wholesome for tho children. I nra about to- 
day, to invite your attention to a subject that mothers’ arc 
accustomed to leave very much in the hands of schoolmastei 
or governess when they do not instruct their children them- 
selves I mean the choice of subjects of instruction, and the 
way of handling those subjects. Teachers are the people 
who have, more than others, given themselves to tho con 
Bideration of what a child should learn and how ho should 
learn it; but tho parent, also, should havo thought out thi, 
subject, and, even when ho docs not profess to teach hi, 
children, should have his own carefully formed opinions a< 
to the subject-matter and tho method of their intellectua’ 
odneation : and this, for tho sake of tho teaohor as well a, 
for that of the children. Nothing does more to givo vitality 
and purpose to the work of the teacher than the certainty 
that tho parents of his pupils go with him. J 



Even when children go to schools taught by qualified 
persons, some insight on the part of fathers and mothera hi 
useful as hindering the teacher from dropping into pro- 
fessional grooves, valuing proficiency in this or That subject 
for its own sake and not as it affects the children. But in 

live* Tb y ^ ° f th ° h ° ,U0 ® chod - r °o«». it is iniquitous to 
loavo tho young governess, with little qualification beyond 
hor nativo French or German, or scanty English, to chalk 
out a oouno for herself and her charges. That the children 
waste their time ,s tho least of tho evils that accrue : they 
arc forming habits dead against intellectual effort; a. J, 

;r d ; y -; h : , th °y «° tho lessons go over their 

heads, tho work slips through their fingers, and their powers 
resistance baffle tho most strenuous teachers 

All tho same, whatever bo tho advantages of kindergarten 
W °* e / f 1 ™'* tor children, tho homo school-room 
ought to bo tho best growing-ground for tho child, say, until 
ho enters on his ninth year. And, doubtless, it would bo so, 
wero_tho mother at liberty to devote herself to tho instruc- 
tion of her children : but this she is seldom free to do- she 
must have a governess, and the difficulty is to get a woman 
who is not only acquainted with tho subjects she undertakes 
to teach, but who understands iu some measure tho nature 
of tho child and tho art and objects of education— a woman 
^capable of making the very most of the children without 
Waste of power or of time. Such a rara avis does not present 
herself in nnBwcr to overy advertisement, and, in default, 
tho mother must undertake to train her governess, that is, 
sho may supplement with her own insight the scanty know- 
ledge and experience of tho young teacher. “I wish tho 

children to bo taught to read, thus and thus, because : ” 

or, “to learn history in such a way, that tho lessons may have 
such and such effects.” naif an hour’s talk of this kind 
with a sensible governess, will secure a whole month's work 
for tho children so well directed, that much is done in little 
time, and tho widest possiblo margin secured for play and 
open-air exorcise. 

But if tho mother is to inoouluto the governess with her 
viows as to the teaching of writing, French, geography, she 
must, herself, have definite views. She must ask herself 
seriously, TFAy must the children learn nt all? What should 
they learn? And, Uoio should thoy leant it? If she take 
the trouble to find a definite and thoughtful annwor to each 
of these three queries, she will bo in a position to direct her 
children’s studies; and will, at tho sauio time, bo surprised 
to find that three-fourths of the time and labour ordinarily 
spent by the child at his lessons is lost time and wasted 
energy. 

Why must tho child learn ? Why do wo eat ? Is it not 
in order that tho body may live and grow and be able to 
fulfil ita functions ? Precisely eo. tho mind must bo sus- 
tained and developed by means of tho food convenient for it, 
the mental pabulum of assimilated knowledge. Again, the 
body is developed, not only by means of proper sustenance, 
but by tho appropriate exorcise of each of its members. A 
young mother remarked the other day, that, before her 
marriage, she had such Blender arms sho never liked to 
exhibit them ; but a strong five-month’s old baby had cured 
hor of that; she could toss and lift him with ease, and could 
now show well-rounded arms with anybody : and just as the 
limbs grow strong with exercise, so does intellectual effort 
with a givon faculty of the mind make that faculty vigorous 
and capable. People aro apt to overlook the fact that mind 
must have its aliment — we loam that wo may knoic, not that 
wo may grow; bunco tho parrot-liko saying of lessons, the 
cramming of ill-digested facts for examinations, all the ways 
of taking in knowledge which tho mind does not n-similate. 

Specialists, on the other hand, are apt to attach too much 
importance to tho several oxoroise of the mental faculties. 
jUtM^comcy across books on teaching, with lessons clabrratoly 
drifwn up, in which certain work is assigned to the perceptive 
faculties, certain work to the imagination, to the judgment, 
and so on. This sort of doctoring of tho materials of know- 
ledge is unnecessary for tho healthy child, whoso inind is 
capablo of self-direction, aud of applying each faculty to its 
proper work upon tho _parcel of knowledge delivered to it. 

At this early stago, fthe subjects of instruction matter tar 
less than the methods oT teaching : almost any subject which sj ^7 £/-r">C 

common souse points out as suitable for the instruction of - 

children will afford exercise for all their powers, if properly i- ■/+. A 

presented. /K. / 

Tho child must learn, in the second place, in order that c 71 

ideas may be freely sewn in the fruitful Boil of his mind. tl/idK 1 

“Idea, the image or picture formed by the mind of anything 
external, whether sensible or spiritual,’’ — so, the dictionary ; 
therefore, if tho business of teaching be to furnish the child 
with ideas, any tcachiug which does not leave him possessed 
of u new mental image lias, by so far, missed its mark. Now, 
just think' of the listless way in which the children too often 
drag through reading and tables, geography and sunis, and 
you will see that it is a rare thing for any part of any lesson 
to flksh upon thorn with the vividness which leaves a mental 
picture behind. It is not too much to Bay that a moriiiug in 
which the child receives no new idea is a morning wasted, 
however closely tho little student bus been kept at his books. 

For the dictionary appears to mo to fall short of tho 
truth in its definition of tho term idea. An idea is more 
than an imago or a picture ; it is, so to speak, a spiritual 
germ endowed with vital force — with power, that is, to grow 
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fru tfu °tl T/r y 4 fK, ” t ‘ 88i0n 80 P"*ious in Leif, so 
f uitful, that the parent cannot fitly allow the child’s selec- 
tion of ideas to be a matter of chance: his lessons should 
furnish him with such ideas as shall make for his further 
education. 

But it is not only to secure due intellectual growth and 
the furnishing of his miud with ideas, that the child must 
learn ; the common notion— that ho learns for the sake of 
getting knowledge— is also a true one; so much bo, that no 
knowledge should be so precious as that gained in childhood, 
no later knowledge should be so clearly chronicled on the 
brain, nor so useful as the foundation of that to follow. At 
the same time, the child's capacity for knowledge is very 
limited; his mind is, after all, but a little phial with a 
narrow neck ; and, therefore, it behoves parent or teacher to 
pour in only of the best. But, poor children, they are too 
ofton badly used by tlieir best friends in the matter of the 
sort of knowledge offered them. Groxvn-up people who are 
not mothers talk and think far more childishly than the 
child does in their efforts to approach his mind. If a child 
talk twaddle, it is because bis elders are in the habit of talk- 
ing twaddle to him ; leavo him to himself, and his remarks 
aro wise and sensible as far as his small experience guides 
him. Mothers seldom talk down to their children ; they are 
'too intimate with tho little people, anti have, therefore, too 
much respect for them : but professional teachers, whether 
the writers of books or the givers of lessons, are too apt to 
present a single drop of pure knowledge in a whole gallon of 
•iattssr^silwyimposiug upon tho child the labour of discern- 
ing the drop aud of extracting it from the worthless flood. 
On the whole, the children who grow up amongst their elders 
and aie not provided with what are called children's books 
at all fare all the better on what (hey are able to glean fur 
themselves from the literature of grown-up people. Thus, of 
Dr. Arnold it is told that, when he was three years old, he 
received a preseut from his father of Smollett’s “ History of 
England,” as a reward for the accuracy with which ho went 
through the stories connected with the portraits and pictures 
of the successive reigns — an amusement which probably laid 
the foundation of the great love for history which distin- 
. guishod him in after life. When occupying the profexsional 


JtsU^ A. V*/ 

list ieC 

£**,(' **»^) uJ ^ 

C ' ^ ttcC~ ff u,snoa nnu in arier me. w nen occupying me proiexaumai 
, chair at Oxford, ho made quotations, we are told, from Dr. 

6 Priestley's “ Lectures on History,”— verbally accurate quota- 

* / tions, we may believe, — and that, though he had not had the 

book in his hands a nice he was a cliild of eight No doubt 
he was an exceptional child ; and all I maiutaiu is, that had 
his reading been the Bort of diluted twaddle which is thrust 
upon children, it would have been impossible for him to cito 
passages a week, much less a score or so of yeais, after the 
reading. This sort of weak literature for the children, both 
in story and lesson books, is the result of a reactionary pro- 
cess. Not so long ago, tho current impression was that tho 
children had little understanding but prodigious memory for 
facts ; dates, numbers, rules, catechisms of knowledge, much 
information in small parcels, was supposed to be the fitting 
material for a child’s education. We havo changed all that, 
aud put into the children’s hands leeson-books with pretty 
pictures and easy talk, almost as good as story-books; but 
we do not see that, after all, we aro but giving tho same 
little pills of knowledge in the form of a weak aud copious 
solution. Teachers, and even parents who ara careful enough 
about their children’s diet, are so reckless as to tho sort ot 
mental ailment offered to them, that 1 am exceedingly anxious 
to secure your consideration for this of tho lessons and litera- 
ture proper for the little people. 

We 630, then, that the children’s lessons shvuld provnio 
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material for thoir montul growth, should e*om«o tho several 
faculties of thoir minds. should furnish thorn with fruitful 
ideas, aud should afford then knowledge rosily valuable for 
its own sake, accurate and interesting, of the kind that tho 
tho child mav recall as a .nan with profit and pleasure. 
Before applying those tests to the various subject* m which 
children are commonly interested, may I remind you of two 
or throe point* which 1 have endeavoured to establish in the 
formor lectures : — 

That tho knowledge most valuable to the child ih that 
which ho gets with his own eyes and ears and fingers (under 
direction) in tho open air. ... , ,, 

That the cluims of tho sohool-room should not bo allowed 
to encroach on the child’s light to long hours daily for 
exorcise and investigation. 

That the child should bo taken doily, if possible, to scones 
—moor or meadow, common or ehoro — where he may find 
now things to examine, und so add to his store of real know* 
ledge. That tho child's observation should be directed to 
flower or boulder, bird or tree; thut, in fact, ho should bo 
employed in gathering the common information whioh is tho 
basis of scientific knowledge. 

That play, vigorous healthful play, is, in its turn, fully 
ns important ns lessons, ns regards both bodily health und 
brain-power. 

Thut the child, though under supervision, should bo left 
much to himself— both, that ho may go to work in his own 
wnv on tho ideas lie receives, and, also, that he may bo the 
more open to natural influences. 

That tho happinoss of tho child is tho condition of his 
progress ; that his lessons should bo nmdo joyous, and that 
occasions of friction iu tho school-room are greatly to bo 
avoided. 

Premising 60 much, may I now invite your attention to 
our subject for to-day : What the children should learn, and 
how thoy should bo taught. 

Kindergarten , Games, and Oceupations. 

It is hardly uecessnry, here, to dismiss the merits of the 
kindergarten sohool. The success of such a school demands 
rare qualities in tho teacher— high culture, somo knowledge 
of psychology, of the art of education ; intense sympathy with 
tho children, much tact, much common sense, much common 
information, much “joyousness of nature,” and much govern- 
ing power;— in a word, tho kindergarten mothod is nicely 
contrived to bring the child cn rapport with a superior in- 
telligence. Given such a superior being to conduct it, and 
tho kindergarten is beautiful— “ ’tis like a little heaven 
below;” but, put a commonplace woman in charge of such 
a school, and tho charmingly devised gifts and games, and 
oconpatiouB Ucumo so many instruments of icoodcn teaching. , 

If the very essence of the kindergarten method is personal 
influence, a sort of spiritual mesmerism, it follows that the 
mother is naturally tho best finderfaiirlnc # for who so likely Ml 
as she to have tho needful tact, sympathy, common sense, 
culture? 

Though every mother should be a kinder/jartnerf in the, 
sense in which Froebel employe tho term, it does not fullowV 
that every nursery should be a regularly organized kinder- N 
garten. Indeed, tho machinery of the kindergaiten is no 
more than a device to insure the carrying out of certain 
educational principles, and these it is tho mother’s business to 
get at. and work out according to Froobel’B method— or her 
own. For instance, in tho kindergarten, the child’s senses 
are carefully and progressively trained: he looks, listens, 
learns by touch ; gets ideas of sizo, colour, form, number; is’ 
taught to copy faithfully, express exactly. And in this 
traiuing of the senses, the child is made to pursue tho method 
tho infant shapes for itself in his early studies of ring or 
bell. But it is possible that tho child’s marvellous power 
of obtaining knowledge by means of his senses is under- 
valued ; that the field is too circumscribed ; and that during 
the first six or seven years in which he might have become 
intimately acquainted with the properties and natural history 
of every natural object within Ins reach, ho has obtained 
exact ideas, it is trno-can distinguish a rhomboid from a 
pentagon, a primary from a secondary colour, has learned to 
see so truly that ho can copy what he sees in folded paper 
or woven st.aw -but this, at the expense of much of that 
rcai knowledge of the external world which at no time of Lis 
life will he be so fitted to acquire. Therefore, while the exact 
training of tho kindergarten is greatly to be coveted, the 
mother will endeavour to give it by the way, and will bv „ 
m-ans let it stand for that wider training of the senses to 
secure which for her children is a primary duty ’ * 

Again in the kindergarten, tho child is set to such tasks 
only as he ,s competent to perform, and then, whatevoTh! 
has to do, l,e is expected to do perfectly. I } mvo se , n “ h ° 
years old child blush and look as Jf-oonde^ hL 
be had folded a slip of paper irregularly as lf 1 , T^ 0 
in a falsehood That was under the trying 
Heerwart a beautiful thing to behold. FrooW's «n 6In 

YYYY °* pital °PP° r t».'itiea for training i n 
of faithfulness, and are the greatest boon in\l klU(1 
schools; but in the home a thousand such odLIT ^ 

«*or. if only in .uoh trifle. the etreighteLgTf lt'w ‘ 
cover, or of e picture, the hauging of a towel H 7“" 

Of U parcel every thoughtful mother invonto » 

»aye of traiuing iu her child a j„ it cyo * d ’ ^*4 


hnlnl. No. ci llielesu, an n uienua of niethialicat training, aa 
well aa of happy employment, tho introduction of the game, 
an.l ooo a potion, of tho kindergarten into tho nuraery cannot 
|,rOVi ' l0d ,l “* th ° mother does 

a, 1 T ri r0 “ \" t " ,ak “ «» oliild'. oconpetloni 

Subset vo tho purposes of his education 

In the kindergarten tho child breathe, an atmo.pl, ere of 
“"k ’ g “j ,. Y °“ ,tnrf y '"-chii, of five 

k ndonrii 1 “" d d *° " W ' ,0 “ j l,lu ping frog tho 

t&Sr 1 !, ',°TI W,lh , " m,flted hike, him by 

',f J lc “' ■ b ™ “' ll » f ‘Im circle, -ho i. not treated 
therafe. ? ! °“/ bl> dw< '“’ t "> <1» •« other, do, 

"ZZ d . 'L w “* d «""> ' «*• «xt time, ho i. qnito 

Zm, ^°.n g ' IICr0 "'° buvo ‘ h » P'i»oipl» for the 

it ° * b “ •r n y- *™t tho child', .mull 

oontumnoy too eonon.lyi do not that he i. being 

naughty : Ju ,t Io,ve him out when ho i. not prepared to act 
in hurmony w.th the ret. Avoid friction ; and, above nil, do 
not let bin, dieturb the moral atmosphoro: in ,.11 gontlene.. 

when hT”' l’ "’““’T? blm fro1 " ‘ho company of tho other., 
when he being what nurao. nail "tiresome." 

no,, ZthTHh M' 0 “’V 1 "**!*® 11 *“ k ™ "ccooot of the joyous- 
new, of tho child, nature: he i, allowed full and free or- 

wddT? n T W /, C6 th,t i,! bi “' without the " rampaging " 

oxntrant l7 n •“ ^ bi ““ <df '» *» i “ °“‘<c‘ for hi. 
tomZ , l f , " n,on °'' d gentleness i. tho very 

tempo, to bo cultivated in the nuraery. The boietorou, 1 Z 
ha ,our , on, Crimea allowed iu tho children i« unneeeaaary- 
' ,W » “‘nny role; hut even a momentary abeeuoo of 

eiinahino on the fueea of her children will be „ g r „v„r cause 
of uneamuea. ,o tho mother. On tho whole, wo may aay 

Z Z rr'r ^; hioI, 8houlJ kindergarten ieaoh- 

B pretiaely thoso in which every thoughtful uiothor 
“"7" l0 . b,1 "S “P *'»'• family ; while tho pro diet, of 

rftl *“•"'? "" Iy ,,Ut ' w ‘-'' other, of 

nn'iy ,„g out theae principle., may bo adopted eo far na thoy 
ht in conveniently with the niothe,'. general .chemo for the 
education of her family. 

To consider, new, the .objects which lend tboumelvo, 
most readily to tho education of the child 

Heading. 

Reading present, iteolf Aral, although it i. 0 poa to die- 
cuasion whether the child ahoald squire tho art unoon- 
eciou.Iy from hia infancy upward., or whothcr the effort 
ehould bo deferred until ho ia, .ay, eovon, and then mado 
with vigour. In a valuable letter, addreed to her aon 
John, we have tho way of teaching to read adopted by that 
pattern mother, t he mother of the Wosloys 

“ h*™ 0 of ‘. bom tau ght to read till flvo year, old, 

except Kerry , wheae n». I war overruled , „„d ,1, 0 

more year, ,n learning than any of the ret bad been moat J 
The way of teaching w«. II, ie : the day hofora a child began 
to learn, the houao wa. act in order, every ono'a work appointed 
them, and a charge given that no ono should come into tho 
room from nine to twelve, or from two to five, which were 
our school houra. One day was allowed tho child wherein to 
learn ,ta letter., and each of them did in that time know 
all Its letter., groat and email, except Molly end Nancy 
who were a da, and a half before they know them perfectly.’ 
for winch I then thought thorn very dull; but tho roajn 
why 1 thought thorn so wa. becauee tho reel learned them eo 
readily ; and your brother Samuel, who wa. tho firat child 
lover taught, learned the alphabet in a few hours. He was 
five year, old tho 10th of February , tho next day ho began 
to earn, and, a. eoon as ho knew the lettora, began at tho 
firat chapter „f Genoai,. II 0 was taught to .pell the firat 
oree, then to read it over and over until ho could read it off. 
hand without hesitation ; , 0 on, to tho aecoml verae, oto., till 

fen l° k fM ' “ lt '“ on ' " hict quickly did, liaator 

fell low that year, and by Wliitountide he could read a 
chapter very wall; fo r ho read ceaUnaolly, and had each 
a prodigmn. mommy that I cannot remember to have told 
rrn .he ..me word twice. What we. yet .trangor, any 
t ord he had learnt hi. lewam 1m knew wherever ho .aw 
h onher in In. Bible or any other book, by which mean, ho 
learned very .oon to road an Engli.l, author woll.” • 

• Southey's *• Life of Wcsloy.’' 

m„re‘ f, T* 1 ‘° ^ ' b, ‘ ‘''““B^f"! toother, would 

maro ofton keep account of the method, thoy employ with 

tZal 'plam ' ’ " d,lfi,,it0 n ° te “ f ,b » of ‘hi. 

Many ihoughtful peraona conaidor thut to learn to read 
a language ao full of anomalio. and difflenltio. a, „„ n i, 
a to.k which should net he imposed too .oon on tho childish 
mmd But, as a matter of fact, f„„ of u , con recolle „ t 

nature, likTZ.rt'of^ ^“niZlg^aad' not onZ' 
mother, of the od„cato,l elaa,e. ,1„ „„ t km,w°'l,„w thoir 

n^Z ZtoVnTin^ ^ 7" tb ° 

Whereby, it U plain, that thi. notion 

of learning to readis begotten by the elders rather than by 
the children There would be no little books entitled 
Heading without Tears,” if tears were not sometimes shed 
over the reading lesson; but, really, when that is case tho 
iault rests with the teacher. As for his letters tl,« Y n 
usually teaches himself. Oe has his 
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alphabet .houl.l he mado a m° ? nt , tbo lcar,1 "'8 of tho 
observation : ho .Zu , ' ," °! Culti ''* t,TI K ‘be child'. 

““bo toond O. and ^ 

l,wi Y, rh Ch ‘ d hiH fin « er hoWly through tho 

eand, and then puts « back te his D ; and, behold £ 

py in making a Straight lino and a curve But tlioTevice! 
for making “ A * 0“ aro ondloM . Thoro * „ 0 

iuYwiluh Y l0t him ! Cain ° U0 f0r "‘ at a timc ' and know 

1 I I f t Can P,Ck ° Ut th ° d '*’ 8a >-' bi « little, in 

a page of largo print. Let him say d for duck, dog, doll, 

is. fl-uok d- og, prolonging tho sound of the initial 
consonant, and at last sounding d alone, not dee, but d\ the 
more sound of tho consonant separated as fur as possible from 
tho following vowel. Let the child alone, and he will learn 
tlo alphabet for himself: but few mothers can resist tho 
pleasure of teaching it; and there is no reason why they 
Bhould, for this kind of learning is no more than play to the 
child, and if tho alphabet be taught to tho little student, his 
appreciation of both form and Hound will be cultivated. 

hen should ho begin ? Whenever his box of wooden letters 
begins to interest him. Tho baby of two will often be able 
to name half a dozen lotters; and there is no reason why ho 
should not, so long as tho finding and naming of letters is 
a gamo to him. But he must not bo urged, required to show 
off, teased to find lotters when his heart is sot on other play. 

Tho first exercises in tho making of words will bo just as 
pleasant to tho child. Exorcises treated as a game, which 
yet teach the powers of tho letters, will be better to begin 
with than actual sentences. Take up two of his wooden 
lotters and make tho syllable " ut : ” toll him it is the word 
wo use when wo say “ at home,” “at school.” Then, put 
b to “ at bat ; c to “ at " — cat ; fat, hat, mat, sat, rat, and so 
on. First, lot tho child say whut the word becomes with 
each initial consonant ; then let him add tho right consonant 
to “ at,” in order to make hat, pat, cat. Let tho syllables all 
be actual words which ho knows. Set the words in a row 
and let him read them oft’. Do this with tho short-vowel 
sounds in combination with each of tho consonants, and tho 
child will learn to read off dozens of words of threo letters 
and will master tho short-vowel sounds with initial and final 
consonants without effort. Before long, ho will do the lesson 
for himself. “Flow many words can you make with “on" 
and another letter, with “od ” and another letter, etc. Do 
not hurry him. 

-When tills sort of exerciso becomes so easy that it is no 
longer interesting, lot tho long sounds of tho vowels bo learnt 
in the same way: use the same syllables as before with 
a final thus, “at becomes “nte,” and we get late, pate, 
rate, etc. The child may bo told that a in “ rate ” is long a ; 
ci in rat, is short a. lie will make the new sets of words 
with muoh faoility, helped by the experienoo he gained in 
the former lessons. 

Then tho samo sort of thing with final “ ng"— 1 “ing,” 

" un £’ “ on 6’” “ un g 5 ” rinj,fanj, long, mug : initial “ th,” 
as then, that: final “ th,” as with, pith, hath, lath, and so on, 
through endless combinations, 'which will suggest themselves. 
This is not reading, but it is proparing the ground for 
reading ; words will l>o no longer unfamiliar perplexing 
objects, when tho child meets with them in a line of print. 
Require him to prunounco tho words he makes with such 
fiuish aud distinctness, that ho can himself hear and count 
tho sounds in a given word. Accustom him from tho first to 
shut Ins eyes and spell the word ho has made. This is 
important; reading is not spelling, nor is it necessary to 
spell in order to read well : but tho good speller is the child 
whose eye is quick enough to t;iko iu the letters which coiu- 
poso it, in the not of reading off a word : Aud this is a habit 
to bo acquired from tho first : accustom him to see tho letters 
in tho word, aud ho will do so without effort. 

If words wore always made on a given pattern in English, 
if the samo lotters always represented tho samo sounds,’ 
learning to read would be an easy matter; for the child 
would soon acquire tho few elements of which all words 
would, iu that case, be composed. But , alas 1 many of our 
English words is, each, u law unto itscir: there is nothing 
for it, but the child must learn to know them at sight; he 
must recognizo " which,” precisely as ho recoguizes 
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h« knows each word by it^lf 7 1 \ Y? h ° * h ° W8 that 

two lines with cb lf' Y “ 0t lct h ‘« read 

'tototka flmon cl < t Z,S‘v ° , i S, ‘ d i— 

J- bl,d **1 1 into a ,| r ^ ry reading, an.l do not let the 

fi-msolf than to his listener Of ^ p,e *“ nt to 

«blo to «a y th# two lin./ time, ho is 

«nd beautifully. In hi ’ nl let h ' m «*y them clearly 

* f / he Ut 'lo At thisYwoT h ° T Hl ,f arn tha 

advance so slowly that he mav^ 8 rC!U ,n ^ •essons must 
‘ng c *erciees, both prose sndYY ** WcU ' <arn hi ** rea «l- 
Little poems sniUble to ho b-arT^ JT- reoitation ^wns. 

themselves at once ; butnorh an 7^ “i ^ wil1 8U ^*t 

a« offering mor e of the words P' 0 * 5 U ^ter, on tho wh<de, 

°ngm, and of anomalous spelli, “ a? ase ’ of 

graceful simplo pros*. un w « V, 5 - ^ bort tables, and such /t /, / 

fnj m Nature,” arc very 8u i Ub te V °i n M "’ ^ty’s •• Parables ^ ^ ^ 

reading lessons it is unm-ce^i-vT" fortheir 7cr y earliest //Vi jh / / 

hands of the children ^ *° P at twaddle into the ^ 
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r words, and then- 
“ Up above tho world so high. 

Like a diamond to the sky,” 
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hecauso ho 1ms seen it boforo, been made to look at it with 
interest, so that tho pattern of the word is stamped on his AT&rfZ A <t 

retentive brain. This process should go on side by side with * (\ / • / 

the othci'— tho learning of the powers of the letters; for the / ***£/*'* ' — " JlK , ict-va o omm a mu mi p us n souk 

more variety you ran throW into his reading lessons, the /*/ * Ver y lesson — a stroke, a pothook, a letter, 

more will the child enjoy them. Lessons in word-making be 8bort , not to last more than five or ten minutes, 

help tho child to tako intelligent interest in i cords; but his M , ;,4i0 * u Wr iting comes by practice; but that must bo secured 

nrouress in the art nf renrlimr dnnnmla nKiofl „ nn .i._ ater. In tho mimii fhe thing to bo avoided is tho 
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thotPar.b tho ,ei8on their own hands; indeed, 

TurZ f k,V \ t0 bct e"“ rd “* ht them 

carry tier away from the subject. 

The little people will probably have to be pulled up on 
thereof pronunciation. They must render “ high,” “ sky.” 
^ ^c«cnx« predion; “ di« m9 u d“ they 
will no doubt wuh to burry over, and say as “d.mond." just 

“ottr aTv Y" 06 ;?^" t0 “ hi ^ y '' here is 

<>f each wordY^ 6 ° f j aDd P ro e re »— ' the 

in ihe » Y 7' VCS dUe atteDti0n ’ and tho child is trained 
then Y r C< i , ' t ‘ ful ® nunciation - Kvery day increases 
word h ‘ t r ° f W Y S he ,S “ bl ° to read at ®‘ght, and the more 
’ ? e ny J s already, tho longer his reading lesson becomes 
, ° r , , r a ^ or< ^ the tou or a dozen now words which he 
ion master eveiy day. “But what a snail’s progress!’’ 
yon are inclined to say. Not so slow, after all : the child will 
thus learn, without appreciable labour, from two to three 
ouoand words in tho course of a year : in other words, ho 
will learn to read, for the mastery of this number of words 
will carry him with comfort through most of the books that 
tall in his way. 

Now compare the steady progress and constant interest 
«nd liveliness of such lessons with the deadly weariness of 
the ordinary reading lesson. Tho child blunders through 
•« page oi two in a dreary monotone, without expression, 
with imperfect enunciation. He comes to a won! ho does not 
know, and ho spells it; that throws no light on tho subject, 
and he is told the word : ho repeats it, but as he has made 
n o mental effort to secure tho word, the next time he meets 
'vith it the same process is gone through. The reading 
lesson f 0 r that day comes to an cud. The child has been 
inferably bored, and has not acquired ono uesv word. 

ventually, he learns to read, somehow, by mere dint of 
repetition ; but consider, whut uu abuse of the child's in- 
telligence is a system of teaching which makes him undergo 
< aily labour with little or no result, aud gives him a distaste 
or ^ i— l-i* ■ 0 igafQgfl {0 us0 them. 

O Writing. 

tho Uaching of writing, though much might be 
on l y. t i mo Z Ti .iftW a lew~TTTnQi First, as was 
®aid beforeTle^~»h o ol iil d auA i uii i p ttSlT^omrtliing perfectly in 
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i to unto imouigeiit lnioresr in woras; but fiis iv- * ’ , * comes oy pracut 

the art of reading depends chiefly on tho . tbo mean time, the 

light ” Icbsods. The teacher must be content to “nit of careless work — humpy 

slowly, securing 1 tho irround under her f««t j- v bo learned first: fch.*n th 


angular o'*. Let the 

learned first ; then, tho pothook ; then, the letters 
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proceed very slowly, securing tho ground under her foot us 

she goes, bay— , / which the pothook is an elemeut— h, w, r, r, h,p,y; 

^ * 7 hou o, and letters of which the curve is 




"Twinkle, twinkle, little slur. 
How I wonder whnt you are," 


is the first lesson : just those two lines. Read the passago 
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u iciiers oi wnicii tuo carve is uu v, 

e ' x i *» g ; then loopetl and irregular letters — h, l,J, t, etc. 
letter to lie perfectly formed in a day, and, tho uext day, 
* lo 8ain © elemental forms repeated in another letter, until it 
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becomes familiar. By- 4 nd-l>y. copies. 


throe or four of Iho 


r . 

letters they have learned grouped into a won] — "man," 
"aunt;” the lcwson to b«s the production of the written 
word once without o tingle fault in any letter. At this 
stage the slate it better than paper, ns it it well that tho 
child should roll out and rub out until hia own eye it 
a tiafied with the word or letter ho hna written. 

Of the further stage 1 '. little need bo said. Secure that 
the child begins by making perfect letters and is never 
allowed to mako faulty ones, and tho rest he will do for 
hiiuself; t\a for "a good hand.” do not hurry him ; his “ hand- 
writing" will come by-and-by, out of tho character that is 
in hiu» ; but, as a child, ho cannot be said, strictly speaking, 
to have oharaelor. Sot good copies bofore him, and seo that 
ho imitates his model dutifully: the writing lesson being, not 
so many lines, or "a copy,” — that it, a pago of writing, — but 
* tiuglo line which is us exactly as possible a copy of the 
lino act. The child may have to write several lines beforo 
he auocceda in producing this. If he write in books with 
'copporploto headlines, discrimination should bo exorcised in 
the choice of these; in many of them tho writing is atrocious, 
and tbo letters aro adorned with euri-caiics which inoicaso 
the pupils labour but by no means improve his stylo. Ono 
word more, do not hurry the child into "Bmall hand;” it is 
unnecessary that he should labour much over what is called 
" large-hand," but “ text-hand.” tho medium size, should be 
continued until he makes the letters with ease. It is much 
easier for the child to got into un irregular scribble by’ way 
of “small-hand,” lliun to get out of it again. In this, as in 
ovoryfhing else, tho care of tho educator must be given, not 
only* to tho formation of good, but to tho prevention of bad 
habits. 

Arithmetic. 

Of all his early studies, perhaps none is more important 
to tho child as a means of education than that of arithmetic. 
That he should do 6ums is of comparatively’ small import- 
ance ; but tho developing of those faculties which “ summing ” 
calls into play is u great part of education; so much so, that 
tho udvoentes of mathematics and of lunguage as instruments 
of education have, until recently, divided tho field prolty 
(juully between them. 

Jvihc practical value of arithm etic to persons in every 
iKs of life goes without remark. fTho man with trained 
arithmetical pow'ers is likely’ to/acquit^ himself more credit- 
ably than the poorl y in th e ca^TLf tlmt)Bean of Canterbury / 
whoso wife insisted that ho^Xt keep account of the moneys 1 
which slipped through his ti/igers. “Gloves, 5s. Faggots, 
it 15s.!" cried tho lady, looking over the entries which 
represented a five-pound nolo. “No, no, my dear; not 
forgets ; I know I bought a pair of gloves, but what 
a i(i i dp with the rest f j / 

\ ^® (lt the use of theiludy in practical life is tho least of 
its uses. The chief value of arithmetic, like that of the 
higher mathematics, lies in the training it affords to the 
reasoning powers, and in tho habits of insight, readiness, 
accuracy, intellectual truthfulness it engenders. Thero is 
no one subject in which good teaching effects more, as there 
is none in which slovenly teaching has more mischievous 
results. Multiplication docs not produce tho “ right answer,” 

«o the boy tries division; that again fails, but substation 
may got him out of the bog. Thero is no must be tffim ; ho 
does not soo that one process, and one process only, can give 
the required result. Now, a child who does not know what 
rulo to apply to a simple problem, within his grasp, has 
been ilbtaught from the first, although he may produce 
elatofuls of quito right sums in multiplication or long 
division. Row is this insight, this exercise of the reasoning 
faculty, to be secured ? Engage tho child upon little problems 
within his comprehension from tho first, rather than upon 
set sum*. The young governess delights to set a noblo » long 
division sum,” 953,783,465-^873 — which shall fill the child's 
slate, and keep him occupied for a good half-hour; and when 
it is finished, and the child is finished, too, done up with 
the unprofitable labour, tho sum is not right ufter all • the 
two last figures in tho quotient are wrong, and tho remainder 
is false. But ho cauuot do it again— ho must not bo dis- 
couraged by being told it is wrong ; so “ nearly right " is the 
verdict, a judgment inadmissible in arithmetic. Instead of 
this laborious effort, which gives no scope for mental effort 
and in which ho goes to sea at last from sheer want of 
attention, say to him, "Mr. Jones sent six hundred and 
seven, and Mr. Stevens eight hundred and nineteen apples 
to be divided amongst the twenty-seven boys at school on 
Monday. How many apples apiece did they get?" Here 
he must ask himself certain questions. “ How many apples 
altogether? By what rule shall I find out? Then I must 
dwtJc the apples into twenty-seven heaps to find out each 
boy s share. ’ That is to say, the child perceives wlmt rules 
ho must apply to get tho required information. He is 
interested : the work goes on briskly ; tho sum is done in no 
time, and is probably right because tho attention of tho 
child is concentrated on his work, Care must be taken to 
give the child such problems as ho can work, but yet which 
ure difficult enough to cause him somo little mental effort. 

Tho next jioint is to demonstrate everything demon- 
strable. The child may learn the multiplication-table und 
do a subtraction sum without any insight into the rationale 
of either. Ho may oven become a good arithmetician, apply- 
ing rules aptly, without seeing tho reason of them; but 
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11. ha, a bag „f bran., -plane. f„„ r ro „.. wjth „ yon 
l.ean. in a row, add, tho row. th„« 7 and 7 . 
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right to T 4/7 = 28; and the ci'l'd .r™ that 
/ “ °' ,ly ‘ W “-V f ‘ °' n B addition. By tl,„ „ ' C of 

' ; 0r butt ““ bo used ,iu all' tho early 

7' ‘ ‘ 1 '° ° hlld " h ""' d >» “> work with 

them frooly and oven to „,ld. anbtract, multiply, and divido 
monta l , without tho nid of button, or bc„„»; boforo ho i. 
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and be exorcised upon it until ho can tell, first without 
counting, and then without looking at the benn«, that 2 + 7 
= 9, etc. Thus with 3, 4, 5,— each of tho digits: as ho 
earns each lino of his addition table, bo is exorcised upon 
imaginary objects, “ 4 apples and 9 apples," " 4 nuts and 6 
nuts, etc.; and lastly, with abstract numbers — 0 + 5, 0 + 8. 
A subtraction table is* worked out simultaneously with tho 
addition table. As lie works out each lino of additions, he 
goes over the same ground, only taking away ono bean, or 
two beans, instead of adding, uutil ho is able to answer quito 
readily, 2 from 7? 2 from 5? After working out each lino 
of addition or subtraction, ho may put it on his slate with 
tho piopor signs, that is, if ho have learned to mako figures. 
It will bo found that it requires a much greater menial effort 
on tho chilli s part, to grasp the idea of subtraction, than that 
of addition, and tho teacher must ho content to go slowly— 
one finger from four fingers, ono nut from throe nuts, and so 
forth, until tho child knows what lie is about. 

When tho child can add and subtract numbers pretty 
freely up to twenty, tho multiplication and division tables 
may be worked out with beaus, as far os Gxl2; that is, 

" twice G are 12 " will bo ascertained by means of two rows 
of beans, six beans in a row : ami when tho child can s ay 
readily, without oven a glanco at his beans, 2x8 = 16, 2x7 
= 14, otc., ho will tako 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 beans, and divido them 
into groups of two: then, how many twos in 10, in 12, in 20? 
And so on, with each lino of the multiplication table that ho 
works out. 

Now ho iB ready for more ambitious problems : thus, “A 
boy bad twice ten apples ; how many heaps of 4 could ho 
make?" He will be ubl© to work with promiscuous numbers, 

118 7 + * r > — 3. If ho must u«o his beans to got his answer, let 
him ; but cncourago him to work with imaginary beans, as a 
step towards working with abstract numbers. Curefully 
graduated teaching and daily mental effort on tho child’s 
pait at this early stnge, may bo tho means of developing real 
mathematical power, and will certainly develop tho habits 
of concentration und mental effort. 

» When tho child is ablo to work protty freely with small 
numbers, a serious difficulty must bo faced, upon bis thorough 
mastery of which will dopond his approhonsion of arithmetic 
as a science ; in othor words, will depend the educational 
value of all tho sums ho may honcoforth do: ho must bo 
made to understand our system of notation. Here, as before, 
it is best to begin with tho concrete: lot tho child get tho 
idea of ton units in ono ten after ho has mastered tho more 
easily demonstrable idea of twelvo ponco in ono shilling. 
Let him have u heap of pennies, say fifty : point out the 
inconvenience of carrying such weighty money to Bhop. 
Lighter money is used-shillings. How many pennies is a 
shilling worth? How many shillings, then, might ho have 
tor his fifty pennies? Ho divides them into heaps of twelve, 
and finds that ho has four such heaps, and two pennies over- 
that is to say, fifty penco arc four shillings and twopence. 

I buy ten pounds of biscuits at Gvopenco a pound ; they cost 
fifty pence, but the shopman gives ino a bill for 4s. 2d. : show 
tho child how put down ; tho pennies, which are worth least, 
to the right; tho shillings, whioli aro worth more, to tho left. 

When tho child is able to work freely with shillings and 
pence, and to understand that 2 in tho right-hand column of 
figures is pence, 2 in tho left-hand column shillings, iutroduco 
him to tho notion of tens and units, being content to work 
very gradually. Tell him of savage peoples who can only 
count so far as fivo— who say “ five-five beasts in the forest," 

•* five-five fish in tho river,” when they wish to express an 
immense number. We om count so far that we might count 
all day long for years without coining to tho end of tho 
numbers wo might name, but, after all, wo have very few 
numbers to count with, and very few figures to express them 
by. W o have but nine figures and a nought : wo tako tho 
first figure and tho nought to express another number, ten • 
but, after that, wo must begin again uutil wo get two tens! 
then, again, till wo reach throe tens, and so on. Wo call 
two tons, twenty, threo tens, thirty, because "ty” (tig) 
means ten. But if I see figure 4, how am 1 to know whether 
it means four tens or four ones? By a very simple plan. 
Tho tens have a place of their own ; if you see figure G in 
the ten-place, you know it moans sixty. Tho tons aro always 
put behind the uuits : when you see two figures standing 
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Lot tho child work with tens and unit* only until he 
have mastered the idea of tho tenfold valuo of tho second 
figure to tho left, and would laugh at the folly of writing 7 
in tho second colnmn of figures, knowing that thereby it 
becomes seventy. Then ho is ready for tho same sort of 
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Meantime, set him no Lot him never work with 

Srrto “n n t “' n ° f Wl T h ia b,,y ° n ' 1 llim * * nd when he 
him nrt 7 m , an *ddition or multiplication sum, let 
him not say ho carries "two," or "throe," but "two tens- 
or threo hundreds,” os the caso may be 

Fra y forfiive j n o for dwelling so fatiguingly on these 
nitia. stops but if the child do not got the ground under 
his feet at this stage, ho works arithmetic ever after by rule 
of thumb. On tho same principle, let him learn " weights 
and measure h by measuring and weighing; let him havo 
scales and weights, sand or rice, paper and twine, and weigh, 
and do up, in perfectly mode parcels, ounces, pounds, etc. 
Tho parcels, though they aro not arithmetic, are educative, 
anil afford considerable exercise of judgment as well as of 
neatness, deftness, and quickness. In like manner, let him 
work with foot-rule and yard measure, and draw up his 
tables for himself. Let him not only measuro und weigh 
everything about him that admits of such treatment, but let 
nun use bis judgment on questions of measuro and weight. 
How many yards long is the tahlo-cloth? how many feet long 
and broad u map, or picture? What does he suppose a book 
weighs, that is to go by parcel post? The sort of readiness 
to bo gained thus is valuablo iu the affairs of life, and, if only 
for that reason, should Inj cultivated in the child. 

A low more words about tho toachiug of arithmetic — a 
subject which demands a lecture to itself. An important 
use of arithmetic is that it is a means of training tho child 
in habit* of strict accuracy, but the ingenuity which makes 
this exact scionco a means of fostering slipshod habits of 
mind, a disregard of truth, a common honesty, is worthy of 
admiration. Tho copying, prompting, telling, helping over 
diflicultiex, working with an eye to tho answer which he 
knows, that aro allowed in tho arithmetic lesson under an 
inferior teacher, aro onough to vitiate any child : and quite 
as bad as these is the habit of allowing that a sum is nearly 
right, two figures wrong, and so on, and letting the child 
work it over again. Pronouuce a sum wrong, or right— it 
cannot Ik> something betwcon the two. That which iB wrong 
must remain wrong : tho child must not bo let run away 
with tho notion that wrong can bo mended into right. The 
future is boforo him : ho may get tho next sum right, and 
the wiso governess will mako it her buriness to see that ho 
does, and that lie starts with new hope. But the wrong sum 
must just ho let aloiio. Therefore his progress must be care- 
fully graduated ; but there is no subject in which the teacher 
has a more delightful consciousness of drawing out from day 
to day now power in tho child. Do not offer him a crutch : 
it is in his own power ho must go. Give him short sums, 
in words rather thun in figures, and excite in him tho 
enthusiasm which produces concentrated attention and rapid 
work. Let his arithmetic lesson be to tho child a daily 
ox< reiso in clear thinking and rapid careful execution, aud 
his mental growth will bo as obvious as tho sprouting of 
seedlings in tho spring. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Of the teaching of Natural Philosophy, I have only time 
to remind you of what was said in tho first lecture of this 
series — that thero is no part of a child’s education more 
important than that ho should earn, by his own observation, 
a wide basis of facts towards scientific knowledge in the 
future. He must livo hours daily iu the open air, and, as 
far as possible, in tho country ; must look and touch and 
listen : must bo quiok to note, consciously, ovory peculiarity 
of habit or structure, in beast, bird, or insect, the habits of 
growth and fructification of every plant. Ho must be accus- 
tomed to ask why — Why does tho wind blow ? Why does the 
river flow ? Why is a leaf-bud sticky ? And do not hurry to 
answer his questions for hi in ; lot him think his difficulties 
out as fur as his small experience will carry him. And, above 
all, when you come to the rescue, let it not be in the “ cut 
and dry” formula of somo miserable little text-book; let 
him have all tho insight available, and you will find that on 
many scientific questions the child may be brought at once 
to the level of modorn thought. Such bonks ns Miss 
Buckloy’s “ Life aud Her Children," and Kingsley’s 
** Madam How and Lady Why ” will illustrate what I mean. 

Ho not embarrass the ohild with/scientifio nomenclature. If 
ho discover for himself (helped, perhaps, by a leading question 
or two), by comparing an oyster and his cat, that some 
animals havo backbones and some havo not, it is unnecessary 
that he should learn tho tcrmB vertebrate and invertebr ate ; 
tho important thing is, thut he should ^Tass” the animals he f 
meets with according to this difference. /TIio method of this t * 
sort of instruction, is 6hown in “ Evenings at 

Home,” w hero “ Eyes and ^No-eyes " go 

for a walk. No-eyes comls homo bored ; ho hu* seeu nothing, 
boon interested in nothing ; while K.vev ia all agog to 
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' Geography. 

not because it affords the means of science training 
Geography does present it* problems, and these of the most 

jMet~b.jf.wl do*, .fford „„t*ri.l, f..r cla».ir,ction ; b.t ■ 
of . ,i J .T ge , 0g ” [,hj ’r ly Whi ° b definition 

of . .aenon, and even .ha. i, „<h.r . comp*ndin m of ,ho 
Its of several sciences than a science itself. But the 
value of geography lies ia its fitness to nourish 
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Now, how 18 the subject commonly taught ? The child tear na 
the names of the capital cities of Europe, or of the rivers 
of England, or of the mountain chains of Scotland from some 
miserable little text-book, with length in mile, and height 
in feet, and population, finding the names on his map, or not, 
according as his teacher is more or less up to her work. 
Poor little fellow! the lesson ia hard work to him; but, as 
far as education goes-that is, the developing of the faculties, 
the furnishing of the mind,-he would be better employed 
m watching tho progress of a fly acroes the window-pane. 
But, you will say, geography has a further use than this 
strictly educative one ; everybody wants the sort of informa- 
tion which tho geography lesson should afford. That is true, 
and is te be borno in mind in the school room ; the child's 
geography Won should furnish just the sort of information 
which grown-up people care to possess. Now, do think how 
unreasonable we aro in this matter; nothing will persuade 
us to read a book of travel unless it be interesting, graphic, 
with a spice of personal adventure. Even when we aro 
going about with “Murray" in hand, we skip the dry facts 
and figures, and read the suggestive pictorial scraps ; these 
aro the sorts of things we like to know, aud remember with 
ease. But none of this pleasant padding for the poor child, 
if you please ; do not let him have little pictorial sentences 
that he may dream over; facts aud names and figures — these 
are the pabulum for him! 

But, you say, this sort of knowledge, though it may be 
a labour to the child to acquire it, is useful in after life. 
Not a bit of it ; and for this reason— it has never been really 
received by tho brain at all ; has never got further than 
that floating nebulae of mero verbal memory which wo have 
«Iready had occasion to speak of. We have all gone through 
a good deal of drudgery in the way of “ geography ” lessons, 
but how much do we remember? Just the pleasant bits we 
heard from travelled friends, about the Rhine, or Paris, or 
Venice, or bits from “ '1‘he Voyages of Captain Cook,” or 
other pleasant talcs of travel and adventure. We begin to 
*eo the lines we must go upon in teaching geography : for 
educative purposes, the child must learn such geography, and 
in such a way, that his mind shall thereby be stored with 
ideas, his imagination with images ; for practical purposes, 
ho must learn such geography only as, the nature of his 
mind considered, he will be able to remember; in other 
wordB, he must learn what interests him. The eduoative 
and the practical run in ono groove, and the geography 
lesson becomes the most charming occupation of the child’s 
day. 

But, how te begiu. In tho first place, the child gets his 
rudimentary uotions of geography as he gets Ills first notions 
of natural science, in those long hours out-o^-doors which 
we have already seen the importance of. A pool fed by a 
mere cutting iu tho fields will explain the nature of a lake, 
will carry tho child to the lovely lakes of the Alps, to 
Livingstoue’s great African lake, in which he delighted to 
see his children “ paddling,”— 1 “ his own children, paddling 
in his own lake." In this connection will come in a great 
deal of pleasant talk about places, "pictorial geography,” 
until tho child knows by name and nature the great livers 
and mountains, the deserts and plains, tho cities and 
countries of the world. At the same time, he gets his first 
rmtinns nf a man from a rude sketch, a mere few lines and 
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but ,„„ u*,. imagiu* «he .nj th.J.tal 
Mouse Tower, and the Nuns Island, and the rest 
the hills, with the castles on the top-now on tins «■* 
on that. This dot is Cologne, eto. Especially, 
talks cover all the home scenery and J ^ 

acquainted with, so that, by-and-by, when ho 1 
map of England, he finds a score of familiar names winch 
suggest landscapes to him— places whore “ mother has been, 
-the woodv flowery islets of the Thames; the smooth 
Sussex downs, delightful to run and roll upon, with soft 
carpet of turf and nodding harebells; the wild \orkshire 
moors, with bilberries and heath er: and always give him 
a rough sketch-map of the rente you took in a given journey. 

What next? Intimate knowledge, with the fullest de- 
tails, Of auv country or region of the world, any county or 
district of his own country. It is not necessary that ho 
should leant at this stage what is called tho “geography 
of the countries of Europe, the continents of the world- 
mere strings of names for the most part : he maj learn 
these, but it is tolerably certain that he will not remember 
them. But let him be at home in any single region ; lot him 
see, with the minds eyo. tho people at their work and at 
their play, the flowers and fruits in their seasons, the beasts, 
each in its habitat ; and let him see all this sympathetically, 

—and lie 
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/ iuS*st ** that is, let him follow the adventures of a traveller 

knows more, is better furnished with ideas, than if he had 
learnt all the names on all the maps. The “way of thia 
kind of teaching is very simple and obvious : read to him, 
or read for him, that is, read bit by bit, and tell as you 
real. Hart wig’s “Tropical World,” the same author's “Polar 
World,” and Livingstone’s “ Missionary Travels,” Miss Bird 
amongst the Rocky Mountai ns, or in Japan — in fact, an yi 
interesting, well-written book’of travel. It may be necessary! 
to leave out a good deal, but every illustrated anecdote, 
every bit of description, is so much towards the child’s 
education. Here, as elsewhere, the question is not how 
many things does he know, but how much does ho know 
about each thing. Maps must be carefully used in this kind 
of work ; a sketch map following tho traveller's progress, to 
be compared finally with a more complete map of the region : 
and the teacher will exact a description of such and such a 
town, and such and such a district, marked on the map, by 
way or testing and confirming the child’s exact knowledge. 
In this way, too, he gets intelligent notions of physical 
geography ; in the course of his reading, he falls in with a 
description of a volcano, a glacier, a canon, a hurricane ; he 
hears all about, and asks and learns the how and the why 
of such phenomena at the moment when his interest is 
excited. In other words, he learuB as his elders elect to 
learn for themselves, though they rarely allow the children 
to tread in paths so pleasant. 

Supposing’ that between tho child's fifth and his ninth 

year, a dozen well-chosen standard books of travel have 
been read with him in this way, he has gained distinct ideas 
of the landscape and productions and the manners of the 
people of every great region of the world ; has laid up a 
store of reliable, valuable knowledge, that will last his life- 
time ; and, besides, haB done something to acquire a taste for 
books and the habit of reading. Such books as Mm. Brassoy’s 
“Voyage in the Sunbeam,” h owever interesting they be, 
should he avoided, as covering too much groundTand likely 
to breed some confusion of ideas. 

History. 

Much that has been Void about the teaching of geography 
applies equally to that of history. Here, too, is a subject 
which should be to the child an inexhaustible store-house of 
ideas, should enrich the chambers of his House Beautiful with 
a thousand tableanx, pathetic and heroic, and should form 
in him. insensibly, principles whereby he will hereafter 
judge of the behaviour of nations, and will rule his own 
conduct as one of a nation. This is what the study of 
history should do for the child ; but what is be to get out of 
the miserable little chronicle of feuds, battles, and death 
which ,s presented to him byway of “a reign ’’-all the 
more repellant because it bristles with dates? As for the 
dates they never come right; the tens and units he can 
get, but the centuries trill go astray; and Low is he to put 
the nght events « the right reign, when, to him, one king 
differs from another only in name or number, one period 
from another only in date? But he blunders through with 
it; reads, in Lie pleasant, chatty little history book, all the 
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prejudices, ,e more successful than that of earning him 
through some such course of English history; and fll the 

r* T 16X4 Wk moral or religious in tone 
and undertakes to point the moral as well as to record the 
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istorj ; but the one small volume which the child usee 
orda no scope for the fair and reasonable discussion upon 
which moral decision should be based, nor is the child old 
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world. Let him, on the contrary, linger pleasantly over 
the history of a single muu, a short period, until he thinks 
tho thoughts of that man. is at homo in tho ways of that 
period. Though ho is reading and thinking of tlm lifo-limo 
of a single man, lie is really getting intimately acquainted 
with the history of a whole nation for a whole ago. Let 

tolTer “°,vitb n h “ PPy in,,nmcy " ith A,fred - “ tlio truth- 
^ h ?; qUe ^ B “ h nioh&Td and Suladiu, or. 
a nv I ; » ’ b mkespcaro8 lh '"'y V., and his victorious 
A 1)im k ; io 7 tho great people and tho common 
reoplo, the ways of tho court and of the crowd. Lot him 
know what other nations wore doing while wo at homo 
doing thus and thus. If ho come to think that tho 
people of another ago were truer, larger-hearted, simpler- 
nuudod than ourselves, that the people of some other land 
were at one time, at any rate, better than we, why, so much 
the better for him. {For the matter for this intelligent 
teach, ng of history, eschew, in the first place, nearly all 
history books writlon expressly for children ; and, in the 
next place, all compemliums, outlines, abstracts, whatsoever. 
For the abstracts, considering what part tho study of history 
is fitted to play iu the education of the child, there is not a 
word to ho said in their favour: whilo tho children of edu- 
cated parents are able to understand history written with 
literary power, and are not attracted by tho twaddle of 
reading-made-easy little history books. Given, judicious 
skipping, and a good deal of the free paraphrasing mothors 
are so ready at, and the children may be taken through the 
hr.st few volumes of a well-written, illustrated, popular 
history of England, say as far as tho Tudors. In tho course 
of such reading, a good deal of questioning into them and 
questioning out of them, will be necessary, both to secure 
their attention, and to fix the facts. This is the least that 
should be done; but, better than this, would bo fuller infor- 
mation, more graphic details about two or three early opochs. 
Tho early history of a nation is far better fitted than its 
later records for tho study of tlio children : the story moves 
in a few broad, simple lines; whilo statesmanship, so far as 
it exists, is no more than tho efforts of a resourceful mind to 
cope with circumstances. Mr. Freeman has provided delight- 
ful early English history for the children, but may I suggest 
tho desirableness of taking them straight to the fountain- 
bead, where possible? In these early years, while there uro 
no examinations ahead, and tho children may yet go leisurely, 
let them get the spirit of history into them by reading, at 
least, one old “ Chronicle,” written by a man who saw and 
knew something of what he wrote about, and did not get it 
at second-hand. Theso old books uro easier and pleasanter 
reading than any modern works on history, because tlio 
writers do not philosophize; they know nothing of tho 
“ dignity Uhtory ; ” they purl along pleasantly «« a forest 
brook, tell you “ all about it,’’ stir your heart with tho 6 tury 
of a great event, amuse you with pageants anil shows, make 
you intimato with the great people, and friendly with the 
lowly. They are just tho right thing for the children whose 
eager little souls want to get ut the living people behind tho 
words of tho histoiy book, and care nothing at all about 
progress, or statutes, or about anything but tho persons, for 
whoso actions history is to tho child’s mind no more than 
a convenient stage. A child who has been carried through 
a single old chronicler in this way, lias a better foundation 
for an historical training thau if ho know all tho dates and 
names and facts that ever woic crammed for an examina- 
tion. First in order of time, and full of the most captivating 
reading, is the “ Ecclesiastical History of England,” of tho 
Venerable Bede, who, writing of himself, so early as the 
seventh century, says, “It was always sweet to me to learn, 
to teach, and to write.” “ He has left us,” says Professor 
Morlcy, “ a history of tho early years of England, succinct, 
yet often warm with life ; business-like, and yet child-like 
m its tone; at once practical and spiritual, simply just, aud 
the work of a true scholar, breathing love to God and man. 

M c owe to Bede alone the knowledge of much that is most 
interesting in our early history.” William of Malmesbury 
(twelfth century) says of Bede, “ that almost all knowledge 
of past evcntB was buried iu the same grave with him ; ” and 
he is no „bad judge, for, in his “Chronicles of tho Kings of 
England,” ho himself is considered to have carried to perfec- 
tion the art of chronicle-making. Ho is especially vivid and 
graphic about contemporary events— the story of the dreary 
civil war of Stephen and Matilda. Meantime, there is Asscr, 
who writes the life of Alfred, whose friend and fellow-worker 
he is. “ It seems to me right,” he says, “ to explain a little 
more fully what I havo heard from my lord Alfred.” He 
tellB us how, “ When I had come into his presence at tho 
royal vill, called Leonaford, I was honourably received by 
him, and remained that time with him at his court about 
eight mouths, during which 1 read to him whatever books 
he liked, and such os he had at hand ; for this is his most 
usual custom, both night and day, amid his many other 
occupations of mind and body, either himself to read books, 
or to listen whilst others read them.” When he was not 
present to see for himself, as at the battle of Ashdown, Asscr 
takes pains to get the testimony of eye-witnesses. “ But 
Alfred, as we have been told by those who were present and 
would not tell an untruth, marched up promptly with his 
men to give them buttle ; for King Ethclred remained a long 
time in his tent in prayer.” Then there are “ Chronicles of 
the Crusades,” contemporary narratives of tho crusudca of 
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bury wuh writing his admirable" History of the Kin f A" 
land ” what does Geoffrey do but 

C P ht k A A d ° rly “ Ui8t ° ry of the lvin g8 .” reach- 

«ng back all tho way to King Brut, the grandson uf ASneas 
How ho came to know about kings that no other historian 

ZtitZl h ’ " a n,atttT h ° " a U,tl ° ^-b aW;To 
tot it all he says out of “that book in tho British lan- 

giage which Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, brought out 

Kin T taUy \c ?-° th L at as " " ,a y» hero we read of Gorhoduc, 
ng Lear, Merlin, tho Holy Grail, and, best of all, of King 
Arthur tlm writer making “ tho little finger of his Arthur 
stouter than tho back of Alexander the Great.” Here is 
indeed a tnasure-trove which the children should bo made 
Lee of ten years before they come to read tho “ Idylls of the 
King. These various • chronicles,” written iu Latin by the 
monks, aro to bo had in very readable English ; the only 
caution to bo observed is, that tho mother should rim her 
©yo over tho pages before she reads them aloud.* 

^° hu 1 B Ant, iunnan Library (5*. a volume) includes Bedo, William 
of Malmesbury, Dr. Gills’s “Si* Old English Chronicle*"- As** and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth being two of them,-" Chronicles of tho Cru- 
fioaers, etc. 

Froissart, again, most delightful of chroniclers, himself 
a C0l,r f °f Queen Philippe, when ho chose to 

e n ExuUnd — froiu. wkom ulaa ahonld the child (ret the 
story of the French wars? So of Holinshed, tlio “Easton 
Letters,” Clarendon, and much else ; the principle hein", that 
wherever practicable, the child should get his first notions 
of a given period, not from the modern historian, the com- 
mentator, and reviewer, but from the original source of 
history, the writings ol contemporaries. 

In the snme way, readings from Plutarch’s “ Lives” will 
afford the bcBt preparation for tlio study of Grecian or 
Roman history. “ Alexander the Griat" is something more 
thau a name to the child who reads this sort of thing : — 
“When the horso Bucephalus was offered in sale to 
Philip; at the price of thirteen talents (= £2518 15 s.), tho 
king, with tho prince ond many others, went into the fiold 
to see some trial made of him. The horse appeared very 
vicious and unmanageable, and was so far from suffering 
himself to be mounted, that lie would not bear to he spoken 
to, but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip was 
displeased at their bringing him 60 wild ami nngovernablo 
a horse, and bade thorn take him away. But Alexander, 
who had observed him well, said, 4 What a horse are they 
losing for want of skill and spirit to manage him ! ’ 

“Philip at first took no notice of this: but, upon the 
princo’s often repeating tho 6 ame expression, and showing 
great uneasiness, ho said, 4 Young man, you find fault with 
your ciders us if j’ou knew more than they, or could manage 
the horse better.' 

“ * And I certainly could,’ answered the prince. 

“ 4 If you should not bo ablo to ride him, what forfeiture 
will j’ou submit to for your rashuess ? ’ 

“ ‘ I will pay the price of the horse.’ 

“Upon this all the company laughed; but the king and 
princo agreeing us to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to tho 
horse, and laying hold on the bridle, turned him to tho sun, 
for ho had observed, it seems, that the shadow which fell 
before tho horse, and continually moved ns ho moved, greatly 
disturbed him. Whilo his fierceness and fury lasted, ho 
kept speaking to him softly and stroking him ; after which 
ho gently let fall his mantlo, leaped lightly upon his back, 
and got. his Heat very safe. Then, without pulling iho 
reins too hard, or using either whip or spur, ho set him 
agoing. As soon as he perceived his uneasiness abated, aud 
that lie wanted only to run, ho put him in a full gallop, and 
pushed him ou both with tho vmce and spur. 

“ Philip and all his court were in great distress for him 
at first, und a profound silenco took place; but when tho 
princo had turned him and brought him safo back, they all 
received him with loud exclamations, except his father, who 
wept for joy, and, kissing him, said, ‘Seek another kingdom, 
my son, that may ho worthy of thy abilities, for Macedonia 
is too small for thee." ’ 
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there j H to l i« sum up, to know what 
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Grammar. 
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to tho child nnr i \ i i 9l ' h7 no mean8 attractivo 
irr.mLr ' . J 1 "’ 1 "‘ rri ' !4 i"'« i‘- English 

? «. it d 0 M on tho position 8 .^ 
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' tu l r rMpeot ’ tho Latin grammar is easier- a 

what tV U h 6 i i ' ^ ° f th ° Wor<i case, is 

what the child can seo with his bodily eye, and therefore 

U i plainer to h.m than the abstract ideas of nominative and 
objective case as wo have them in English. Therefore if he 

neo wLtVoT i. m " ch ’ if onlv t ' , ' hol l> ““ «• 

«ch"ng„it f W ° ul ' 1 at » h »“ it npenknof 

of the word ^ ° r * T d ’ yet ihoWB no chan g° in the form 
study and Ac 1 ® ai ”’' ,ecau * 0 English grammar is a logical 
tSiX £? 2? the P° s *t'ons that Ards 

in their ow'i Au r- A” ” ith ^ a " d -hat they are 
with the «*n/*>n 1 ’ * ,' B f hat tho child should begin 
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V 1 i a ' 18 Cn *led analyst* of sentences hcf..r« 

into tho thing « .ponlc of, .,,.1 „hat m „y 4 bo„t it-»T^ 
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French stands on another fooUng altogether, and should 
“ English . 8 , not as a grammar, but as a living 
1 ° tra / n the , t 1 ar distinguish and tho U r s to pti^ 
du<m the French vocables ,s a valsable part of the education 
of the senses, and one which can hardly be undertaken too 
won. Again, all educated persona should be able to speak 
French. Sir Lyon Playfair, speaking recently at a conferenco 
of French masters, lamented feelingly our degenemey in this 
respect, and instanced the grammar school of Perth,” to Bhow 
that in a Scotch school, in the Sixteenth century, the boys 
were required to speak Latin during school hours, 'and French 
8t j ,? tber tim( i*. Tiere 18 Il » r <Ry another civilized nation 
so dull in acquiring foreign tongues as we, English, of tho 
present time ; but, probably, the fault lies rather in tho way 
we set about, than in any natural incapacity for languages. 
As regards French, for instance, our difficulties are twofold 
-the want of a vocabulary, aud a certain gaucherie in pro- 
ducing unfamiliar sounds. It is evident that both these 
hindrances should be removed in early childhood. The child 
should never see French words in print until he has learned 
to say them with as much caso and readiness as if they were 
English. The desire to give printed combinations of letters 
the sounds they would bear in Euglish words is the real 
cause of our national difficulty in pronouncing French. 
Again, the child’s vocabulary should increase steadily at the 
rate of half a dozen words, say, a day. Think of fifteen hun- 
dred words in a year.! Tho child who has that many words, 
aud knows how to apply them, can speak French. Of course, 
Lis teacher will take care, that, in giving words, she gives 
idioms also, and that, as ho learns new words, they are put 
into sentences atul kept in use from day to day. A note-book in 
which she entors tho child’s new words aud sentences will 
easily enable the teacher to do thia The youngchild has no 
mauMiise honte about saying French words, he pronounces 
them as Bimply as if they were English ; hut it is very im- 
portant that he should acquire a pure accent from tho first. 

It is not often advisable that young English children should 
bo put into the hands of a Frenoh governess or nurse, but 
wuulditnot bo possible fur Haifa dozen families, say, to engage 
a French lady, who would give half an hour daily to each 
family? But this long lecture must be brought to a close, 
and with the disappointing sense that subjects of importance 
in iho child's education have been left out of count, and that 
no ono subject has been adequately treated. It is impossible, 
in a single lecture, even to touch upon all the subjects the 
children should learn, or to indicate, however roughly, the 
best ways of treating these. 

Certain subjects of peculiar educational value, music and 
drawing, for instance, I have said nothing about, partly for 
waut of space, and, partly, because if the mother hare not Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s "that" in her, hints from an outsider will 
not produco tho art-feeling which is tho condition of success 
in this sort of teaching. Let the children learn from tho 
fir.-t under artists, lovers of their work : it is a serious mistake 
to let tho child lay the foundation of whatever ho may do in 
tho future under ill-qualified mechanical teachers, whoLindle 
in him none of the enthusiasm which is the life of art. I 
liavo dwelt at length upon the teaching of geography and 
history, hecause’it seems to me that the child loaea greatly by 
the ordinary ways of teaching theso. 
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who took no pain. to deliver thoir child.™ tom -'oth.^m 
sensual appetite*, from wilfuluess, no pains to for \T$ 
with tho kit. Of . good life. Wo live .. . J 

and infinite gn.ee and help front .hove .tond ««W ng J 
directed effort in the training of tho children . bu 
ace inwoh gtonnd for hoping thnt divine gr.« -U ». 

« .nh.ti.nto for on,- mid every f«oul y we eh^ to “ 
undeveloped or mirdireotod. In the phyatc. ™ " 

not expert mimele. to mnko op for on r neglect of the 
of mono. ; the rickety body, the niimdi.pen limb, which tM 
child hot to tli.uk hi. parent, for. reman. with him thresh 
life, however much elso lie may have to thank God for , 
a feeble will, bad habits, on uiiinstmcted conscience. sticK 
bv many a Christian man through his lifo. because his 
parents foiled in their duty to him, and ho has not had foico 
enough in himself to supply thoir omission. Iu this matter 
of couscienco for instance, the laitez-faire habit of Ins parents 
is the cause of real wrong and injury to many a child. Tho 
parents are thankful to bclievo that thoir child is born with 
n conscience; they hope his conduot may be ruled thereby: 
and tho rest they leave — the child and his conscience may 
settle it between them. Now this is to suppose either that 
a full-grown conscience is born into nn infant body, or that 
it grows, like the hair and tho limbs, with the growth of the 
body, and is not subject to conditions of spiritual develop- 
ment proper to itself. In other words, it is to suppose that 
conscience is an infallible guide— a delusion people cling to, 
in spito of oommon sense and of every-day experience ot tho 
wrong-headed things men do from conscientious motives. 
jT^Mrs. Oliphant has, in one of her story-books, a capital 6tudy 
of tho action of an instructed conscience. A French woman, 
of tho bourgeois class, comes over to England, and forcos lier- 
se'f into the house of an English family of position on false 
pretorfees, claiming to be tho mother of a child that is not 
Lets, in order to share his advantages os heir to an English 
estate. For months, for years, sho lives a daily lie; but that 
she does not mind. The lady of the house finds her presence 
intolerable, but that she does not mind ; tho case and comfort 
of her present position are enough to satisfy her, and sho is 
troubled with no spiritual qualms. But, in a moment, of real 
sympathy and affection, sho forgets herself, and addresses 
yv this samo lady as “Miss.” Here, at last, is an offenco 

. JJ^) that her conscience takes cognizance of. Sho has been 
pjl** 1 brought up to know very well that it is presumption to 
{yt 4 - If address one’s betters thus. She is filled with shame and 

contrition, weeps, implores forgiveness, and shows tho signs 
of genuine repentanoo, that all attempts to convince her of 
her really criminal offences had failed to call forth. Hero 
is an illustration, if an exaggerated one, of a sort of thiug 
so common that it has passed into popular proverbs : 
"Honour among thieves, ” “ To strain out a gnat and swallow 
s •saoikkA.,'' yninUo cuw ot Tu\»g\\'w\cA conscioaco ; wWle“Tho 
wish is rather to the thought "None is so blind as ho 
who won t 6ee,” point to the still more common cases, in 
which a man knowingly tricks his conscience into aoqui- 
esoence. Then, if conscience be not an infallible guide,— if 
it pass blindfold by heinous offences, and come down heavily 
upon some mere quibble, tithing mint, anise, and cumin, 
and neglecting tho weightier matters of the law, — if conscience 
be liable to be bamboozled, persuaded into calling evil good, 
and good evil, when Desire is the special pleader before 
tho bar, where is its use— this broken reed? Is this stern, 
lawgiver of the breast no more, after all, than a fiction of 
tho brain ? Is your conscience no more than what you happen 
to think about, your own actions and those of other people? 

On tho contrary, these aberrations of conscience are perhaps 
the strongest proof that it exists as a real power. As Adam 
Smith has well said, " the supremo authority of conscience 
is felt and tacitly acknowledged by the worst, no less than 
by the best of men ; for even they who have thrown off all 
hypocrisy with the world, aro at pains to conceal their real 
character from their own eyes.” 

What conscience is, how far it lies in the feelings, how 
far in tho reason, how far it is independent of both', are 
questions which it is not necessary for practical purposes to 
settle ; but this much is evident — that conscience is as essential 
a part of human nature as are the affections and the reason, 
and that conscience is that spiritual sense whereby we have 
knowledge of good and evil. The six months old child who 
cannot yet speak exhibits the workings of conscience- ^ 

"Naughty baby!” will make him drop his oyeT' and hide ' 

bis face. But, observe, the mother may say, “Naughty 
baby ! ” by way of an experiment when baby is all siveet- 
ness, and the poor little untutored conscience rises all the 
same, and condemns the child on the word of another Fa^ts 
like this give one a glimpse of the appalling responsibility 
that lies upon parents. The child comes into the world with 
a moral faculty, a delicate organ whereby he discerns the 
flavour of good and evil, and, at tho same time, Las a ner 
ception of delight in the good-in himself or others, -of loath 
ing and abhorrence of tho evil. But, poor little child he 
is like a navigator who does not know how to “box’ Lis 
compass. He is bom to love the good, and to hate the evil 
but he has no real knowledge of what is good and what U 
evil ; what instructions lie has. he puts no faith in, but y,el«L 
himself in simplicity to the steering of others The JTi 
that Almighty God can endure so far to leave the ^ 
making of an immortal being in the hands of hem, ^ 

“ — W * the wonder 
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acoopt this divino trust with hardly a thought of its sig- 
nificance. Looking, then, upon conscience in the ohild 
rather ns an undeveloped capability than as a supremo 
authority, the question is, how is this nascent lord of the 
life to be educated up to its high functions of informing the 
will, and decrcoing tho conduct ; for, though tho ill-taught 
conscience may make fatal blunders, and a man may carry 
slaughter amongst tho faithful because his conscience bids ; 
yet, on tho othor hand, no man ever attained a godly, 
righteous, nnd sober life except as ho was ruled by a good 
couscienco — a conscience with not only tho capacity to discern 
good and evil, but trained toperceivo tho qualities of the two. 
Many a man may have tho great delicacy of tasto which 
should qualify him for a tea-taster, but it is only as ho lias 
trained experience in tho qualities of teas that his nice 
tasto is valuable to bis employers uml a source of income to 
himself. 



As with that of tho will, so with tho education of tho 
consoienco, it depends upon much that hns gone before. 

.Refinement of conscience cannot co-exist with ignorauoe. Tho 
untutored savage has his Bcruples that wo cannot enter into : 
wo cannot understand to this day how it was that tho 
horrors of the Indian Mutiny arose from tho mere suspicion 
that a mixture of hogs’ lard and beef fat had been dealt out! 
to tho Sepoys to grease the locks of their muskets with. ! ] 

These scruples of conscience which aro beyond tho rango of I ^ / 1 

our ideas wo call superstitions or prejudices, and are un- 
willing to look upon conduct as conscientious — oven when 
prompted by tho uninstructed conscience —unless in so far 
as it is reasonable and right in itself. Therefore, it is plain 
that, before conscience is in a position to pronounco its verdict 
on the facts of a given case, tho cultivated reason must review 
the pros and cons, the practised judgment must balance 
these, deciding which have the greater weight. Attention 
must bring all tho powers of tho mind to bear on tho question ; 
habits of right action must carry tho feelings, must make 
right-doing seem tho easier and tho pleasanter. In the moan 
time, desire is clamorous : but conscience, the unbiassed 
judge, duly informed in full court of the merits of tho case, 
decides for tho right. Tho will carries out tho verdict of 
conscience, and the man whose conduct is uuiforinly moulded 
upon tho verdicts of conscience, is the conscientious man, 
of whoso actions and opinions you may always bo sure 
beforehand. /But life is not long enough for such lengthy 
process ; a thousand things have to bo decided offhand, in 
tho twinkling of au eye, and then what becomes of these 
elaborate proceedings? That is just tho advantage of an . 0 1 

instiucted conscience bucked by a trained intelligence: the Yi * 
judge is always Bitting ; the counsel, for defence and prose- Ajf- If 
oution, are always on tho Bpot. “ What do you think of the ^ ^ 

outcome of ‘The Mill on tho Floss’?” or, “of tho political ^ 
career of General Grant?” you aro asked : in an instant, tho 
court is in session, the case has a hearing, and judgment is 
pronounced beforo your friend perceives that ho is waiting 
for an answer. “ Don t you think Mrs. Jones dresses absurdly 
for her station?” Candour has a word in tho ear of consci- 
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cnee ; there is a momentary putting of one’s-self in Mrs. 
Jones s placo, and the answor is, at any rate, loss Bcvero than 
it might have been. Hero is, indeed, a high motive for tho 
all round training of tho child’s intelligence — ho wants tho 
highest culture you can give him, backed by carefully formed 
habits, in order that lie may have a conscience always “on tho 
spot,” supported by every power of the mind ; and such a 
conscience is, in truth, the very flower of a noble life. Tho 
instructed conscience may claim to be, if not infallible, at any 
rate nearly always right. It is not generally mature until 
the man is mature; young people, however right-minded 
and earnest, are apt to err, chiefly because they fix tlieir 
attention too much upon 6omo one duty, some one theory of 
lifo, at the expense of the “ other sides ” of the question. 
Biitj even tho child, with the growing conscience and tho 
growing powers, is able to 6ay, “ No, I can’t ; it would not 
bo right;" “Yes, I will; for it is right.” And, once able 
to givo either of these answers to tho solicitations that assail 
him, the child is able to live; for tho rest, tho develop- 
ment, and what may bo called tho adjustment of conscience 
will keep pace with his intellectual growth. But, allowing 
that a great deal of various discipline must go to secure that 
final efflorescence of a good conscience, whut is to be done 
by way of training the conscience itself, quickening the 
spiritual tasto so that tho least souppon of evil is detected 
and rejected ? 

There is no part of education more nico and delicate than 
this, nor any in which grown-up people are more apt to 
blunder. Every one knows how tiresoino it is to discuss 
any nice moral question with children ; bow thn littlo 
nnmlroy* quibble, suggest a hundred ingenious explanations 
or evasions, fail to be shocked or to admire in the right 
places, in fact, play with the whole question ; or, what is 
more tiresome still, are severe and righteous overmuch, and 
“deal damnation round” with a great deal of heartiness 
and goodwill. Sensible parents are often distressed at this 
want of conscience in the children: but they are not in 
fault ; tho mature conscience demands to bo backed up by 
the mature intellect, and the children have neither tho ouo 
nor tho other. Discussions of tho kind should bo put 
down; tho obildren should not be encouraged to givo thoir 
opinions on questions of right and wrong, and l ittle, books 
should not bo put into their hands which pronounce 
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authoritatively upon our conduct. It would be well if tho 
reticence of the Bible in this respect were observed by the 
writers of children’s books, whether of story or history. . / 

Tho child hears tho history of Joseph r ead from tho Biblo /o/U{ _ 

almost without comment or explanation Ho does not need " JU 


ftvjj] 


almost without comment or explanation. Ho does not need 
to be told whut was "naughty” and what was "good;” 
there is no nood to press homo tho tc^phing, or the Biblo woro 
written in vain, and good and bad actions carry no witness 
with them. Let oil tho circumstancos of the daily Biblo 
reading-the conseentivo reading, from tho first chapter 

0 Genesis onwards with necessary omissions— lie delightful 
to tho child; lot him bo in his mother’s room, in his mother’s 
arms; lot that quarter of an hour bo one of sweet leisure 
...d .ober gladm,,. child-. >vhol« iuterext being allowed 

r„.Uhl M ''"‘“'“"S consideration., 

and ihen tho Iom talk tho better; th, .tor, will „i„k i„, and 

1 * * n°’V’ a now, nnd morn every year as 

h, able to boar It. One ,„oh .tory win bo Z him a 
constantly growing, fructifying moral idea. 

yr T r |— f ? 1 I** any true picture of 

life, wh. ther a tale of goblSTde^dsor of faulty and struggling 
life, bring aliment to tho growing conscience. Tho child 
gets into tho habit of fixing his attention on conduct; actions 
are weighed by him, at first, by their consequences, but, by 
degrees, lus conscience acquires discriminating power, and 
such and such behaviour is bad or good to him whatever 
if« consequences. And this silent growth of tho moral faculty 
takes place all the moro surely if tho distraction of chatter 
on the subject is avoided, for a thousand small movements 
of vanity and curiosity and mere love of talk are called into 
play, which take off the attention from the moral idea which 
should lie conveyed to the conscience. Of course this does 
not apply to approval or disapproval shown in the counte- 
nance and tone of the reader in coses of reading aloud. Still 
more important is it that the child should not be allowed 
to condemn the conduct of tho people about him. Whethor 
ho is right or wrong in his verdict is not the question ; the 
habit of lestowing blame will certainly blunt his conscience, 
deaden his sonsibility to the injunction, “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged." 

But the child’s own conduct : surely he may be called 
upon to look into that ? His conduct, including his words, 
yes; but his motives, no; nothing must be done to induco 
the evil hubit of introspection. Also, in setting tho child 
to consider his ways, regard must bo had to the extreme 
ignorance of tho childish conscience, a degreo of ignorance 
puzzling to grown-up peoplo when they chanco to discover 
it, which is not often, for the children, notwithstanding their 
endless chatter and their friendly loving ways, live very much 
to themselves. They commit serious offences against truth, 
modesty, love, and do not know in the least that tboy have 
done wrong, while some absurd ilfttl g~ feather- welglit, uf 
transgression oppresses thcir firttTfr souls. A child broke, in 
passing, a green Bpray from a garden wall, her companion 
took her by tho hand and said, “ Como with mo, I know the 
lady who lives iu that house,” and the poor little trembling 
thing — 60 sho lias told me since she becarno a woman— went 
through frightful terrors of the law in the few moments that 
passed before a gift of flowers assured her that “ the lady 
of tho house” had nothing against her. Again, I knew a 
lovely little boy, with tho face — a nd the heart, too — of an 
angel, who deliberately poked a pet canary to death, running 
u" slick through tho bars of its cage. So, children will bite 
and hurt oiKfanother viciously, commit petty thefts, do 
such slyrffking things that thoir parents fear they must have 
vcm^had natures: it is not so; it is simply that the untaught 
jetmscience sees no clear boundary lino between right and 
wronjg<^ n d is as apt to err on the one sido os the other. I 
Qjrte saw a dying child of twelve who was wearing herself 
/out with her great distress, becauso she feared she had com- 
mitted “ tho unpardonable sin," so sho said ; and that was— 
♦hat she had been saying her prayers without even kneeling 
/ . b a j The ignorance of the children about tho corn- 

7 ZZt matters of right and wrong i. really patho.io; and 
11 the time, they ore to » often treated as if tl.oy knew all 
U * it because “they have conscience,’’ ns if comcience 
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kindly affect toned one t, another.- ut,'. "• “, B ’ 
thi, U the law of Ood for little ,hU.tr. TS 
up people. Now. con.ci.no. i. in., meted 

Ittilorl ‘k“ ° f if ttSS 

know, f L i * 5 ° f kiDdn< "“- * '*» 'lat h, 

inir Ti f ’ *. 1,8 conKC,enco convicts him in tho break- 
be!au«o ofTh ^ ^ ®! jiIf,ren det «rront examples of error, 
W? them f l Prf m ' t,C * 0f h " m '" nat «c, bat always 

That stn r r^ 11 " G ° Wen Dec ^’ »“»'« -d gre/t 

made lovely in his eyes; for it is only as we TlhlTtl 

learn to do, and become strong in the dointr a v ’• 

her child in duty, she teach^ 

conscience as to the voice of God-a “Do this," or “Do it 

It With ful1 trance. 

It is objected, that wo are making infallible, not the 
lvinely implanted conscience, bnt_that^onscienco which 
*uftde_cffective by diyciplino. ^TiTi^r^nS-e^ 
department of life, physical or spiritual, human eff/t 
appears to be the condition of the Divine energizing ; there 
must bo a stretching forth of tho withered arm before it 
receives strength, and we have every reason to believe 
that the instructed conscience, being faithfully followed, is 
■divinely illuminated. 
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mittod “ tho unpardonable sin, so sue saiu ; aim tnut was— 
♦Imt she had been saying her prayers without even kneeling 
> ira m,.. : of the children about tho com- 
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anv more than a spiritual oigan, waitiug for develop- 
ment and direction 1 That tho children do wrong knowinalu 


uiuul.w.. • That the children do wrong knowingly 

another matter, and goes, alas, without saying; all I am 

.r 1 AYwf.vJ In l nsstrnnt tViom «n 


• r for is the real need there exists to instruct them in 
K^r'dulv-aud this, not at haphazard, but regularly and 

* r«ssivclv. Kindness, for instanco, is, lot us say, the 
r , ? . )f instruction this week. There is one of tho sweet 
mtrll ‘ "othor” that the children love-a short talk 

best -about kindness. Kindness is love, showing itself 

• act and word, look and manner. A well of love, shut up 
Tnd hidden in a little hoy’s heart, does not do anybody much 

• tho love must bubble up as a spring, flow out in H 

6 ' and then it is kindness. Then will follow little 

.toot " ,ft r 9, *> “ ml * >j*y- 

° to parent., to groxvn-up fr.ende, to .orvanfe, to peoplo 
. ’• ♦rouble, to dumb creatures, to peoplo we 

>“ F“‘“ “tt yot cln think about-.ll in di.tre«, ,ho 
f". ,, rT i v0 the children one thought at a time, and 
every time, eome lovely example of loving-kindnex, that will 
firo tho littlo hearts with the des.ro to do hltowmo. Take 
U w of the “ Good Samaritan for a model of 

/inatrwUon in moral.. Let tale end talk make th< .children 
emulous of virtue, and then give them the Go and do like- 
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The Divine Life in the Child. 

It is evident we have not y et got touch o f— 

“The very pulg« of tho machine. ” 

Habits, feeling, reason, conscience -we have followed these 
into the inmost recesses of the child’s life; each acts upon 
the other, but what acts upon the last.- what acts upon them 
all ? “ It is,” says a writer who has searched into tho deep 
things of God— 1 “ it is a King that our spirits cry for, to 
guide them, discipline them, unite them to each other! to 
give them a victory over themselves, a victory over the 
world. It is a Priest that our spirits cry for, to lift them 
nbovo themselves to their God and Father,— to make them 
partakers of His nature, fellow-workers in carrying out His 
purposes. Christ’s Sacrifice is tho one authentic testimony 
that Ho is both the Priest and King of men.” • 

• Maurice, •* Sermons on Sacrifice.” 

Conscience, we havo seen, is effective only as it ia moved 
from within, from that innermost chamber of ManRoul, that 
Holy of Holies, tho secrets of which aro only[known to tho 
High-pricst, who “ needed not that any man should tell Him, 
for He knew what was in man.” It is necessary, however, 
that we should gather up crumbs of fact and inference, and 
set in order such knowledge as we have ; for the keys even 
of this innermost chamber are placed in the hands of parents, 
and it is a great deal in their power to enthrone tho King, 
to induct the Priest, that every human spirit cries for. 

We take it for granted in common speech that every soul 
is a “living soul,” a fully developed full-grown soul ; but the 
language of the Bible and that of general experience seem to 
point to startling conclusions. It was said of Shelley, by an 
able critj c, that if wo could suppose that any human "being 
was niado without a soul, he was such an abortive attempt : 
he had reason, imagination, passions, all the appetites and 
desires of an intelligent being, while he exercised not one 
of the functions of tho soul. Now, what are these func- 
tions, the suspension of which calls tho very existence of 
a man’s soul iu questiou? Wo must go back to tho axiom j. 

of Augustine — 11 the soul of man is for God, as God is for ' . 

the soul." Tho soul has one appetite, for the things of if JM 

God ; breathes one air, tho breatL, the Spirit of God ; has 
one desire, for the knowledge of God ; one only joy, in tho ft jjjth 

face of God. “ I want to live in the Light of a Countenance , 1 

which never ceases to smile upon me ” * is the language of the 
• "Christmas Day, and other Sermona.” 
soul. The direct action of the soul is all Godward, with a 
reflex action towards men. The speech of the soul is prayer 
and praise, the right hand of the soul is faith, the light of 
the soul is lovo, the love of God 6hod abroad upon it. Now, 
observe, thoso are the functions, this the lifo of the soul, the 
only functions, the only life it can havo : if it have not tHese, 
it has no power to turn aside and find the lito of its(hanii4 
elsewhere. As the conscience, the will, tho reason, is a mere 
germ, utterly ineffective till it bo nourished with its proper 
food, ezordoed in i*. pxopnr (motion,: ,» of tho S oul,.nd 
it» chamber is »mpt.y. with cobvrobbod door, and clond.d 
windowa, until it ntvnko to ito proper life ; not quit, empty, 
though, for there .. the germ, the mmoent aouli and the 
awaking into life take, pl.ee, somenme. w.th the .addon 
ahock. tho gracious miracle which wo call convert,,,, ; some- 
time. when the parent, «. will the ajnl of the oh, Id expand, 
with n gentle aweet growth and gr.dn.1 unfolding a. ot a 
Hewer. There are tor|»id .ouU, which are yet alive; there 
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Home Education. 

are feeble, sickly souls. which are yet alive ; and 
soul* which no movement Godward over qmckona. I in* mo 
of the soul, what is it? Communicated hfo, m "j*™ 
lights a torch at the fire? Perhaps; but it 18 ® 

more intimate, more unspeakable: “1 am the Lift; 

Him was life, and ihc life was the light of men ; Abu 
fa Me and 1 fa you.” The truth is too ineffable to be u ored 
in any words but those given to ns. Hut >t means threat 
least, that the living soul does not abide alone in i s P • 
that that place becomes the temple of the living ‘ • 

" Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. Uo 
dreadful is this place ! ” . f 

But this holy mystery, this union and commun o 
God and the soul, how may human parents P^" m ® 
meddle with it? What can they do? How can they pro- 
mote it? and is there not every ri*k that they may lay rude 
hands upon the ark? In the first place. it d-vs n ° l "T 
with the parent to choose whether he will or w.l not attempt 
to quicken aud nourish this Divine life in hiB ohild. o 
so is his bonnden duty and servioe. If ho neglect or fail in 
this. I am not sure that it matters much that he lias fulfiUoc 
his duties in the physical, moral, and mental culture of his 
child, except in so far as the child is the fitter for the Divine 
service wheu the Divine life is awakcnod in him. But what 
can the parent do? Jurt this, aud no more: he can present 
the idea of God to the soul of the child. Hero, as through- 
out His universe. Almighty God works by apparently in- 
adequate means. Who would say that a bee can produce 
apple trees ? Yet a bee flies away from au apple tree laden 
with the pollen of its flowers : this it unwittingly deposits 
■ on the stigmaB of tho flowers of the next tree it conies to. 
The bee goes, but the pollen remains, but with all the lengt i 
of the style between it and the immature ovule below. That 
does not matter ; the ovule has no power fo roach the pollou 
grain, hut the latter sends forth a slender tube, within tbo 
tube of the style; the ovule is reached; behold, the trait, 
aud it* seed, and, if you like, future applo trees? Accept the 
parable : the parent is Iittlo betfer in this matter than the 
witless bee ; it is his part to deposit, so to speak, within 
reach of the soul of the chi d, some fruitful idea of God; the 
immature soul mokes no effort towards that idea, but the 
living Word reaches down, touches the soul, aud— there is 
life, growth, and beauty, flower and fruit. 

I venture to ask you to look, for once, at these Divine 
mysteries from the same philosophical standpoint we have 
taken up(m) regarding all the faculties and functions of the 
child, partly because it is instructive to see bow the myste- 
ries of the religious life appear when it is looked at from 
without its own sphere, partly because I wished to rise by 
unbroken steps to the supreme function of the parent in the 
education of bis child. For hero the similitude of the bee 
aud the apple tree (kite The parent must not make l>1 nu- 
dering, witless efforts : as this is the highest duty imposed 
upon him, it is also the most delicate ; and he will have 
infinite need of faith and prayer, tact and discretion, humi- 
lity, gentleness, love, and sound judgment, if he wohld 
present his child to God, and the thought of God to the soul 
of his child. 

“ If wc think of God as an exactor and not a giver,” 
it has been well said, “ exactors and not givers shall we 
become.” Yet is not this tho light in which God is most 
commonly set before the children — a Pharaoh demanding his 
tale of brick*, bricks of good behaviour and right-doing. Do 
not parents deliberately present God os an exactor, to back 
up the feebleness of their own government ; and do they not 
freely utter, on the part of God, threats they would be un- 
willing to utter on their own part. Again, what child has 
not heird from his nurse this, delivered with much energy', 

“ God does not love you, you naughty boy ! He will send 
you to the bad place ! ” And these two thoughts of God, as 
an exactor and a punisher, make up, often enough, all the 
idea the poor child gets of his Father in heaven. What 
fruit can come of this but aversion, the turning away of the 
child from the face of his Father ? What if, instead, were 
given to him the thought well expressed in tho words, “Tho 
all-forgiving gentleness of God.” 

These are but two of many deterrent thoughts of God com- 
monly presented to the tender soul ; and the mother who 
realizes that the heart of her child may be irrevocably turned 
against God by the ideas of Him imbibed in the nursery, 
will feel the necessity of grave and careful thought, aud definite 
resolve, as to what teaching her child shall receive on this 
momentous subject. She will most likely forbid any mention 
of tbo Divine name to the children, except by thoir parents, 
explaining, at tho same time, that she does so because she cares 
so much that her children should get none but right thoughts 
on thiB great matter. It is better that the children should 
receive a few' vital essential ideas, that their souls may grow 
upon, than a great deal of vague indefinite teaching. 

How to select those few quickening thoughts of the 
infinite God? The selection is not so difficult to make as 
would appear at first sight. In the first place, we must 
teach that which we know, know by the life of tho ioul, not 
with any mere knowledge of the mind Now, of the vast 
mass of the doctrines and the precepts of religion, wo 6hall 
find that there are only a few vital truths that we have so 
taken into our being that we live upon them — this person, 
these ; that person, those ; some of us, not more than a 
single one. Oue or more, these are the truths we must teach 


tbo ohildreu, because those will come strnight out of our 
hearts with the enthusiasm of conviction whioh rarely fail* 
to carry its own idea into the spiritual life of another. There 
is no more fruitful sonroo of what it is hardly too much to 
call infant infidelity than tho unreal dead words which arc 
poured upon tho children about tho host things, with an 
artificial solemnity of tone and manner intended to make up 
for tho want of any real living meaning in tho words. Lot 
the parent who only knows ono thing from above, teach bis 
ohild that ono; more will oomo to him by tho time tho child 
is ready for more. 

Again, there are somo ideas of the spiritual life moro 
proper than others to the life and neods of thn ohild. Thus 
Christ tho Joy-giver is moro to him than tho Consoler. 

Again, there are somo few ideas which are an tho daily 
bread of tho soul, without whioh life and growth are impos- 
sible. All other teaching may be deferred until tho child’s 
needs bring him to it ; but whoever semis his child out into 
life without these vital idous of the spiritual lifo, somls him 
forth with a dormant soul, however woll-instriioto<l ho may 
be in theology. 

Again, tho knowlodgo of God is distinot from morality 
or, what tho children call “being good," though “being 
good ” follows from that knowledge. But lot these como in 
their right order. Do not bepreach tho child to weariness 
about “ boing good " as what he owes to God, without letting 
in upon him first a Iittlo of tlmt knowledge which shall 
make him good. 

We are no longer suffering undor an embarrassment of 
riches ; these jour limitations shut out so much of the 
ordinary teaching about Divine things that the question 
becomes rather, Whut shall wo teach ? than, IIow shall we 

choose ? 

Tho next considerations that will press upon the mother 
are the times, and tho manner of this teaching in the things 
of God. It is better that these teachings bo rare and precious 
tl.an too frequent and slightly valued ; better, not at all, 
than that tho child should bo surfeited with tho mere sight 
of spiritual food, rudely served. At the same time, he must 
bo built up in the faith, and his lessons must be regular and 
progressive. But everything depends upon the tact of the 
mother. Spiritual things, like the wafted odour of flowers 
should depend on which way the wind blows. Every now 
and then there ocours a holy moment, felt to be holy by 
mother and child, when the two are together— tint is tho 
moment for some deeply felt and softly spoken word about 
God, such as the occasion gives rise to. Few words need be 
said, no exhortation at all; just the flash of conviction 
from the soul of tho mother to tho soul of the child. Is 
“ Our Father” the thought thus laid upon tho child’s soul? 
there will ho perhaps no more than a sympathetic meeting 
of eyes hereaf or, between mother and child, over a thousand 
showings forth of “ Our Father’s ” love ; but tho idea is 
growing, becoming part of the child’s spiritual life. This 
is all : no routmo of spiritual teaching ; a dread of many 
words which are apt to smother tho fire of tho sacred life 
much self-rcslraiut shown in tho allowing of seeming oppor’ 
tunities to pass ; and, all tho time, earnest purpose of heart 
and a defimto scheme for the building up of the child in the 
faith. It need not be added that, to make anoiher use of 
our Lord’s words, “this kind comoth forth only by prayer ” 
It is as the mother gets wisdom liberally from above, that 
Bhe will be enabled for this Divine task. 

A word about Iho reading of the Bible. I think wo 
make a mistake in burying the tost under our endlesa 
comment. i and application.. Al.o, I doubt if tho picking 

ou‘°f individual v “ r, ' s ’ g'iuding thorn into the child 

un .1 they cense to have any meaning for him, i„ , n yti, in g 
but a hindrance to tho spiritual life. The Word ia full 0 f 
vital force, capable of applying iteelf. A Be , „ “ “ 
thistle-down, wafted into tho child’, aeul, will take roTt 
downward, and bear fruit upwards. What is required of ua 
is, that wo should implant a love of the Word • fW *», * 

dolightfui moments of the child, devoid ‘h" 
which his mother reads for him with sweet sympathy anS 
holy giadticss voice and eyes, the beautiful Ir es of the 
Bible; and now and then, in ,he reading will occur one of 
those conviction, passing from the a„„l „f the mother “ tho 
soul of the child, in which is tho life of »),« c • • “ r , 
child grow so that- th ° S P irit * ^ (he 

“ Now thou e ht « ^ «o,l. new hope, of heaven ” 

^ :; m, i ■*'“-«* *• 

child ; do not let any words of the Scriptures** h ^ a< - the 
for gibbeting his faults. It is the office of the Ho^H 
convince of sin ; and He is ahl ft * n , xl y GJl0Bt to 
purpose without risk of tL “ 

whmh our clumsy dealings too often rosuft ^ ^ 

The matter for this teaching of Divine 
out of every mother’s own convictions I h 7* C ° m ° 
tune to speak of only one or two of th Z i ® 4 niy8tdf 
which the spiritual life must sustain hlcl™ trUths 0,1 

“Our Futber, who is in heaven » \ 

of Gml which the mother will present 
and Giver, straight from whom oomos ul h. 7 ” 

every day. “ What a happy birthday our F *1° gl r d, ‘ eKa of 
b. my little hoyl The dower. „ ro coming agan"^^ 
ha. taken care of ,h. life „f tlie Z 
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... mo ueari oi one little 

„lzl ,^ ha “ k G ° d . fo1 making my little girl so happy and 
f i h,i thought comes prayer, tho pre-utterance 

ot tho child s heart, more often in thanks for tho little joys of 
tho day counted up than in desire, just yet. Tho words do 
nt -n n ? nttcr ' a, . iy l‘Hlo simple form tho child can understand 
will tlo; the rising Godward of the little heart is tho true 
prayer. ut of this thought, too, comes duty — tho glad 
acknowledgment of the debt of service and obedience to 
a urent so gracious and benign — not Ono who exacts service 
at tho sword s point, as it wore, but Ono whom His children 
will run to obey. 


Christ, our King.” Hero is a thought to unseal tho 
fountains of love and loyalty, the treasures of faith and 
imag, nation, bound up in the child. Tho very essence of 

ristianity is personal loyalty, passionate loyalty to our_ador- 
alilo Chiof. He have laid other foundations — regeneration, 
salvation, works, faith, tho Bible — any or all of whioh may 
become a religion aliout Christ and without Christ. And 
now a timo of sifting has come upon u«, and thoughtful 
people decline to know anything about our religious systems ; 
they write down all our orthodox beliefs as things not Jcnoic- 
ahle. Perhaps this may bo because, in thinking much of our 
salvation, we have put out of sight our King, the Divine fact 
which no soul of man to whom it is presented can ignore. In 
the idea of Christ is life ; let that thought onco get touch of 
the soul, and it rises up, a living power, independent of all 
formularies of the brain. Let us Rave Christianity for our 
children by bringing them into allegiance to Christ, the King. 
How i IIow did tho old Cavaliers bring up sons and daughters 
in passionate loyalty and reverence for not too worthy 
princes? Their own hearts were full of it; thoir lips spake 
it ; thoir acts preclaimed it ; tho stylo of their clothes, tho 
ring of their voices, tho carriago of thoir heads -all was oue 
proclamation of boundless devotion to thoir king and his 
cause. That civil war, whatever else it did, or mis*ed doing, 
left a parable for Christian people. If a Stuart prince could 
command such measure of loyalty, what shall wo say of “ tho 
Chiof amongst ten thousand, the altogether lovely?” 

Jesus, our Saviour : hero is a thought to bo brought 
tenderly before tho child in tho moments of misery that 
follow wrong-doing. “ My poor Iittlo boy, you have been 
very naughty to-day! Could you not help it?” “No, 
mother,” with sobs. “ No, I suppose not ; but there is a 
way of holp.” And then tho mother tells her child how tho 
Lord Jesus is our Saviour, because Ho saves us from our sins. 
It is mattor of question when the child should first learn the 
“ Story of tho Cross.” Oue thinks it would bo very delight- 
ful to begin with Moses aud the prophets ; to go through 
tho Old Testament history, tracing tho gradual uufoldiug of 
tho work and character of tho Messiah ; and then, when 
thoir minds are full of the expectation of tho Jews, to bring 
before them the mystory of tho birth in Bethlchom, the 
humiliation of tho Cross. But perhaps no gain in freshness 
of presentation would make up to tho children for having 
grown up with the associations of Calvary and Bethlehem 
always present to their minds. Ono thing in this connection : 
it is not well to allow the children in a careless familiarity 
with the Name of Jesus, nr in the use of hymns whoso tone 
is not irreverent. “ Ye call Me Master and Lord ; and ye 
say well, for so I am.” 

The indwelling of Christ is a thought particularly fit for 
tho oliildren, becau*e thoir large faith does not stumble at 
the mystery, their imagination leaps readily to tho marvel 
that, the King Himself should inhabit a little child’s heart. 
“ How am I to know He is oomo, mother?” “ When you 
are quite gentle, sweet, and happy, it is because Christ is 
within. 


‘“Aud wliou Ho comes He makes your face so fair ; 
Your friend* are glad, and say, ‘ The King is there! 


l will not attempt to indicate any moro of the vital truths 
which the Christian mother will present to her child, having 
patience until they blossom and hear, and his soul is a* a 
very fruitful garden whioh tho Lord liuth blessed. But, 
onoe more, “ This kind comcth forth only by prayer.” 


LECTURE YU. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOOL LIFE AND HOME LIFE 
—SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AND nOME TRAINING. 

1. School, a new Experience. 

When the child goes to school a new life begins for him ; and 
not only so, hut no change that may come to him afterwards 
will be in the same souse u now life. And for this reason : 
socially speaking, two lives are possible to us— private and 
publio lifo ; wo live as members of a family aud as members 
of a commonwealth. Hitherto the ohild has lived in tho 
family ; his duties havo all boon pretty plain, and bis affec- 
tion protty fairly bestowed. Of uourso he loves and obeys 
his parents, more or less, aud is fond of his brothers aud 
sisters — there is no choice for him ; and tho law of the 
family and the love of the family follow him when he is 
allowed to mix with the outside wovld. “ Mother says ” is 
his law, “Father told me” his supreme authority. B ,lt 
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Now we see why it ia that the child finds himself in a 
new and very stimulating element when he goes to school, 
tor the first time, he has to find his footing amongst his 
equals. At home, he has seldom had more thau one equal, 
and that his friend— the brother or sister next him in age. 
Hero, he has a whole class of his fellows, some stronger, some 
weaker, than himself, working with him, shoulder to shoulder, 
remning neck and neck with him in lessons and games. It 
is very exciting and delightful. The new boy catches the 
tone of the school: if tho hoys wort, ho works; if they 
dawdle, he dawdles— uidess he have been exceptionally well 
brought up. Happily, it is not too ranch to say that, as a 
a ruio, schoolboys and schoolgirls do work, in theso days. 
Opinion is on tbe side of order and effort ; and this for several 
Teasons. It is not that the young people are better or more 
diligent than young people used to be, but more powerful 
incentives are put before them ; in fact, the motives to work 
are stronger thau tho motives to idle. 


2. Examinations. 

The Universities’ Local, and other public examinations 
have effected a great chau^b iu the feeling of middle-class 
schools, both public and private, in this respect : it is pos- 
sible to almost any boy or girl to get a distinction worth 
having, and enough care to make the effort to carry tho rest 
along. IFori is the order of the day : the desire of distinc- 
tion, a strong spirit of emulation, stimulated by marks and 
prizes, do the work of government, and the teachers have 
little difficulty, except with the few rebellious spirits who 
decline to go the way of the others. 

This looks so well on the face of it, that ono asks. Is there 
nothing to set on the other side ? But this much, at least, 
must bo allowed by both utilitarian and moralist — that the 
habit of work, the power of work, rapidity in work, the set 
of the will to a given task, are “the making'’ of man aud 
woman; that the boy who has done the definite work 
necessary to pass a given examination is, other things being 
equal, worth twenty per cent, more than he who has not 
been able to pull up his forces. But these “other things” 
must be looked into. Is the boy who prepares for a public 
examination— we are not speaking of prizes open only to a 
few, such as scholarships at the Universities, but of examina- 
tions where success is open to all who are up to a certain 
reasonable standard-is the boy who goes in for one of these 
iu any respect at a disadvantage compared with Inin who 


es not ? 

Here conies in for consideration the question of “over- 
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Home Education, 
common to growing girl' 




work. 


tl.ni the habit of steady l.rain 
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it i» unnooeesaty. bccanM, aa » matter of Tart. it 

namo, or 

n ,nia« of this senseless “ gTiud. It i> . 

of thing it done a- tbe instance of toaohora-tho rniii i . invent 

tho necLsity for theniarlvoa and go to work Mindly, and, 
Imfote. jiarents can the mow, easily put .1 down, eapeetally 
i„ dar scl.Ja.ls. It reeta with thant to say that their children 
Llgo in for any examination, public or prtruto, only on 
eoudiSn that no «tm time is spent tn stndy prerton. to 
The examination. Again, it is possible to reduce or tncre.se 
the number efsabjeets-one language . or mere, one scenes 
or more-secerding to the power of tho pupil. And, w.th 
them two precautions, them is no reason why tho preparntton 
fur a public examination should do more than gtvo the pnp.l 
a eear’s definite end wholesome work. 

‘ The next point to be considered is the quality of the 
work. There is no doubt that definite work, ou a well-con- 
si de red programme, with a given object in view, is a clear 
gain leading to definiteness of purpose and concentration 
of effort and attention, the qnaliti.s that go to make a 
successful man. But what is to be said for the style of 
teaching, the method of study, encouraged by this system of 
school work organized with a view to public examinations ? 
and with what is it to be compared ? And. in tho first place, 
is it not assuming too much to suppose that theso examina- 
tions do tell ve>y greatly on the general work of middle- 
class schools? The Timet, the other day, spoke within the 
mark in saving that the Universities had entirely revolu- 
tionized the system of education in secondary schools by 
their “local examinations.” It is not as if the regulations 
of the examining Indies affected only the few candidates ; 
the whole of the first division of the school is worked upon 
the syllabus adopted ; the second, the third, down to the 
lowest division, is worked (oirardt that syllabus: that is, 
every pupil in the school gets the sort of teaching that will 
tell when his time oomea to be examined ; and, so soon as 
the work of the school begins to take bold of tbe child, be 
is making efforts towards jferand result. Nor duJV the 
as*- too mrrea in prnise of the impulse these examina- 
tions hare given to secondary education, nor of the practical 
sterling Talue of the work obtained. It is a rare thing, now, 
to meet with a school of any standing which does not do 
thorough work, tested by the fact that it sends in candidates 
for some examination. One hears of schools which obtain 
tel bug results by a system of cram, of no educative worth 
at all; but, as a whole, middle-class schools have reached 
a fair average level — few are much better or much worse 
than the rest. It used not to he so ; a school was a place 
of real education or of miserable sham, according to tho 
character of its head : but now, a scheme of work is pre- 
scribed ; any man can see it carried ont by assistants, if not 
by himself, and then his school is as good as another. In 
a word, the standing of a school no longer depends altogether 
upon force of character and organizing power in its principal. 

This levelizing tendency of onr school routine has its 
disadvantages: it is not easy to produce individuality in 
either school or pnpil under the present conditions. Indi- 
viduality, character, culture, — public examinations, and a 
system of school work based on eneb examinations, must 
necessarily strike at the head of these. For what iB it 
possible to examine upon, when the same examination is 
held timulfaneously all over the empire — what the pupil 
dnnla, or what he knows, what he has seen down in black 
and white? The latter, plainly, for it would be unfair to 
allow examiner or examinee any latitude of opinion in a 
matter that concerns so many. Therefore, /acts, examinable 
matter, is the mental pabulum of the school life. If the 
master be given to discursive teaching, he pulls himself up, 
and sticks to facts; it is only upon matters of fact that it 
is pos-ible to examine, and, therefore, it is upon his power 
of receiving, retaining, classifying, and producing facts that 
the pupil’s suecese depends. There is no doubt that this 
fact-lore is an invaluable possession, and is the sort of know- 
ledge which is power. But it is not culture; it does not, 
necessarily, produce a cultivated mind, the habits of reading 
•nd reflection : — b 

“ A primrose by the rivet’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him. 

Is that, and nothing more ” — 

he being the boy brought up with a view to successful 
examinations and who has not found for himself a way to 
get out of the groove of his work. 

Again, the routine of school work becomes, at the same 
rime, so mechanical and so incessant, there ib bo much hurry 
to get over the ground, so little leisure, so little opportunity 
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for tho master to bring himself cn rapport with his pupil, to 
feel, ns it wore, tho moulding of the boy's obaraotor under 
his fingers, that there is no spnoo for tho more delicate moral 
training, tho refilling touch, which n man of superior 
parts should bestow upon his pupil. Tho work, tho routine 
itself, affords bracing moral training. Diligence, exactness, 
persistence, steady concentrated effort, are not to bo despised ; 
but something more is wanted, not easy to dofine, to ho got 
only iu sympathetic intercourse with one’s betters, morally 
aud mentally, and this something is being pushod out in 
tho pros of work. 

What is to bo said thou ? Give up examinations, and 
let teachors and taught dawdle on in tho old vaguo way ? 
By no means: too much would ho lost. Let tho children 
go to schools ns they now are, but withdraw them from 
examination? No, for tho training schools offor now all 
hinges more or loss upon the examinations, and if you do 
not got that, you get nothing iu its place. But tho* thing 
is, to look tho matter in the faco : take tho good the schools 
provide, and bo thankful ; tako count of what they do not 
provide, and see that that oulturo and moral training whioh 
tho schools fail to offor is to be had in the home. 
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3. 


The Playground. 


This parental duty is the more to be insisted on, because 
school lifo is so exigeant that the modern schoolboy or 
girl is nearly os much given up by parents as was tho 
Spartan child of whom the State took possession. Tho boys 
and girls away at school are treated very much ns visitors 
while at home, made much of at first, and then, before the 
long holidays are over, found slightly in the way; but it is 
not often that the parents take them uuder training os they 
do the young children who have not yet left the parent 
wing. The day school should offor the advantage of keeping 
the children constantly under home influence : but does it 
do so? As a matter of foot, are not the children so much 
occupied with school tasks, and their leisure taken up with 
school companions and school interests, that tho parents 
gradually lose hold of them ? Then, the young people set 
up a code of their own : “Oh, nobody does so!" “Nobody 
thinks so!” “All the boys ” or “all tho girls ” say so and 
so, is supposed to settle most matters of discussion. And 
the worst of it is, many parents, with tho diffidence of good 
people, are ready to believe that their children get something 
better at school than they have power to give, that, in fact, 
all proper and suitable training is given there, and they just 
make a merit of not interfering. This absorption in school 
life is tho more complete because tho young people are, for 
the time, oonscious of no want that the school does not 
supply. Work and play, givon these in due proportion and 
of the fitting kind, and life is delightful ; aud nowhere in 
the world are work and' play so well balanced a 9 in the 
school — the boy s school, at any rate ; it is lees easy to make 
provision for the play of girls. Parents prize the discipline 
of the playground almost as much as that of the school-room ; 
and rightly so : not only for the unequalled physical training 
that the games afford, but for the “ pluck,” tho “endurance, 
foresight, strength, and skill,” the obedience to law, the 
deference to authority, the readiness to give place to the 
best man, the self-reliance, the faithfulness to each other, 
even in a had cause, cultivated by means of the school gamos, 
with their laws, their captains, their contests, their rivalries. 
And what finer training could tho hoys have for a world in 
which “pluck” and temper win the prizes? One is half 
inclined to regret that tho games of the girls, even when 
they adopt the very games of tho boys, can hardly bo taken 
iu Bueh terrible earnest, and, therefore, do not exercise tho 
same discipline: but, up to the present timo at any rale, 
life does not offer such rough after usage to the girls as to 
the boys, and, therefore, the same training to hardihood is 
not called for. Tho influence which these organizations for 
play have on the characters of boys is not to bo measured. 
Atuletic and, at tho same time, thoughtful young masters 
perceive that, if they are to influence the boys, it must be 
as they are able to make a good figure iu tho playground 
and thereby show that they are in sympathy with the prime 
interests of a boy’s life. So of friendship, comradeships 
it is m tho playground the boy finds his ideal of manly 
excellence, the example he sets himself to follow. * 


4. School Government. 

Tho playground doc. invalttaMo work, and ha. tnuoh to 
do wnth the , Halting of what i, beat and tnoat cha.aotcri.tic 
in Englishmen ; bat tndeed tho training of tho playground, 
a. that of the .rhool-roont, ,. incomplete. Tho fact is. thai 
tho dt.oipl.Lo of tchoul-roo.n and playground alike ia largely 
oa.rtcd on by rt, mutating and I, .lancing, one again.! another 
the. deauca which arc common to n, all a, human beings- 
tbo dartre, of power, of .ocioty, of deem, ol knowledge of 
mere animal activity, ol excelling tho ret, of work or 
action even avarice -the ilo.irc of wealth. Here j, „ 
formidable , ll.t; and it i. quite p«,ibl,. by playing „po„ ,„J 
adju. „.g these munral dcrc, to govern , human being „„ 
that l,o may make a rc.pcclahle figure in Wljrld ^ 
little sense of duty, feeble affection., and disposition, lelt 
to ran wild, wanl.ug tho oulturo which .hoi, Id train mere 
dupotttum into cAaracter. Now, thi. way of governing 1 
human being through l,„ de.iro. i. the e..i«t in th. world 
The nnr»e know. ,t very well ; hi. dcire of p„i.„ or ' 
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Tael or din f ? th ° “ tuinblin g‘ All must keep tho 
oral Lv b ° l ‘l ,h0 rUC °- Thc “. " - Astonishing how 
how imdcvelo.H?fl Ch “'a- Cter ’ h0W ,,nfo '" 10d tho principles, 
kind after 1 >Cl 6 afloctions towards country, kindred, or 

that the n.i "‘I BC,,0 ° l CUlfer; the reason being, 
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diwdM- r ° °™, »"<1 school. ; school, whero mental 
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devoU, potent ol tho obaraotor of the individual boy, and with 

hc ,.r 8 nfe h„t ,n fe ;!' t - help him i„„i Z 

f j’ lut “" oh rehodla „ ru „„t to bo found in overy 
sttcet and parent, would do well not to take it for granted 
that t mono of these thoir bo, attend., better take tho 
d7 ff "'° rlb ' tb "” kf ul Mr tho training it 

.lain , ff ° rd : , ° ,' iok ,la de heienciee i„ tho lace, and take 
faiK to'gJve^ ^ mcsns of t»»ic training what tho athool 

5. Girls' Schools. 

The girls are, on the whole, worse off than the boys, as 
regards what they get out of school life. There is an 
element ot generosity, of free and friendly “ give and take” 
in the hoys’ games which is wanting to the girls. Beautiful 
and lasting girl friendships arc formed in most schools, but 
the girls do not always do each other good ; perhai» because 
they are more delicate, nervous, nntl, aunwiqnimtly, irritable, 
by organization than tbe boys, they often enough contrive 
to got the worst and not tho best out of each other. They 
have not the common bond which the boys find in their 
games, and their alliance rest upon talk, which too often 
turns into gossip, possibly into unwholesome gossip. A 
girl of fine, pure, noble character is like salt which seasons* 
whole school, and such girls are, happily, plentiful enough ; 
hut it is well parents should bear the other possibility in 
mind, tliut their daughters may be thrown amongst girls, 
not vicious, hut with nothing iu them, who will bring her 
down to their commonplace level. Because girls, consti- 
tutionally sensitive, are open to 1 he small tnvyings and 
jealousies, “ cliqniBhnesH,” which hinder them from getting 
all tho good they should of each others society, they are 
the more dependent on tho character of their head, and on 
their opportunities of getting touch with her. If bIio he a 
woman of clear and vigorous mind, high principles, and 
elevated character, it is astonishing how all that is lovely 
in tho feminine character is drawn as by a magnet, and the 
girls about her mould themselves, each according to her own 
nature, and yet each after tho typo of the mistress, the 
“sympathy of numbeis ” spurring them on towaids virtue, 
and each — 

“ Eniulou.-ly rapid ia the nice.” 

Given, to adapt words used in describing Dr. Low Carpenter 
as a schoolmaster, a womau with a power of “cunmanding 
the reverence *ud reconstituting tho wills7 of her pupils, of 4- 
“ groat and varied intellectual power, with profound sense 
of right pervading the whole lifo and couveisatiun, with tho 
insight derived from a thorough aud affectionate sympathy 
with (girl) nature,” and sho will “daily achieve triumphs 
which most teachers would believo impossible ; ’ i.bove 
all will this bo true if she succeed in putting into tiie 
bunds of her pupils the key to the spiritual life. Such a 
woman gels all that is beautiful in girl-nature on her side— 
its enthusiasm, humility, deference, devoti m : luve works 
wonders, and tho parents see their daughter growing under 
their eyes into tho perfect woman that overy mother lungs 
to see in her child. But schoolmistresses, as schoolmasters, 
of this type are rare; and, indeed, it is as well thoy are, for 
if tho parents’ highest functions are to ho fulfilled by ’out- 
siders, what is left for father and mother to do? Parents 
will, no doubt, tako care to pluco their daughters under 
gonorally estimable women, and, having done that, they will 
estimate the training tho school affords at its value, and 
endeavour to supplement it at home. How great tho value 
of school discipline is tu girls, they can appreciate who 
|mve hud expurionuo of tho vaguouuss, inaccuracy, want of 
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6. Home Training—Phyiical. 
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a hr m f d | ftffa,r8 ’ and the 8 irl * aru encourager.1 to 
ml" I Y° rC r ° f thoir lu "b' 8 - Hay schools cun seldom 
undertake to make full provision f.,r the physical develop- 
ment of tho girls, and, therefore, that duty fulls hick upon 
e parents. Hoop, skipping-rope, shuttle-cock, rounders, 
with tennis in addition for the elders, cannot be too much 
encouraged. Long country walks with an object, say the 
getting of botanical specimens, should be promoted, on at 
least two days iu a week. Every day, two or three hours 
in the open air should be secured, and, when that is not 
possible, on account of the weather, the evening should end 
with a carpet dauco, or with good romping games. Where 
U the time to come from ? That is a question requiring 
serious consideration on the purt of mothers, on whose good 
management it must depend if their children are to grow up 
with the sense of leisure, which should be a prerogative of 
^oulh. For it is very true tbit the timo of the girls is loo 
fully occupied, and it is only by careful mapping out teat 
enough growing-time can be secured for them. Say their 
waking-day is fourteen hours lung, from seven in the morning 
till nine at night : something like five hours will bo spent ia 
the school-room— goings and comings count for open-air exer- 
cise, thongh not of tho best ; from au hour to an hour and 
a half will bo required fur home work “preparations;” an 
hour, at least, for “practice" on tho piano; two hours for 
meals, an hour for dressing, etc., and three hours and a half 
is all that is loft upon the closest calculation, and two hours 
aud a half of this should be givon up without stiut to tho 
girls physical culture and amusement. Tho \ouuger children, 
who have fewer or no liume-tasks, and take less timo for 
practising, will have the more for play. But if the schoolgirl 
is to get two or threo hours intact, sho will owe it lo the 
mother s firmness as much as to her good management. 1 u 
the first place, that the school tasks he done, and done well, 
in the assigned time, should be a most fixed law. The young 
people will maiutain tlmt it is impossible; but let the mother 
iusist: she will thereby cultivate tho habit of attention, the 
very key to su.cess in every pursu t, as well as secure for 
her children's enjoyment the timo they would di-sipote if 
loft to themselves. It seldom happen* that homo work is 
given which should occupy more titan an hour to an hour 
and a half, aud a longer time is spent in tho habit of mental 
dawdling — a real wasting of brain substance. It is a mistake 
suppose that efforts in this direction run counter to tho 
J tetentions of the teacher| ; ou the contrary, the greatest 
impediment they meet with is that mental inertnrss in tho 
children which will rather dawdle for an hour over a task 
than bruco tho attention for fivo minutes’ steady effort. 

Firmness on tho mother’s part iu enforcing promptness— 

10 the taking off and putting on of outdoor clothes, etc.,— 

• in, l punctuality at meals, and in not allowing one occupation 
to overlap another, secures many a half-hour of pleasant 
leisure for the young people, and has the double advantage 
of niuking them fuel themselves under a firm home rule. 

7. Home Training - Intellectual. 

Uhe intellectual training of the young people must bo 
in tho in iin, to tho school authorities. It is molesa to 
r murk further upon tho subjects or tho methods of study; 
tho schoolmaster settles all that, and ho, as we have wwn, 
i* sruatly influenced by tho linos laid down by oeituin 
examining bodm*. Even where tho teaching of tho school 
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worls of a lesson into a living idea, never to idlest . and 
there is no excuse left for getting ms y n ‘ 0 f such 

many look* Tho .choota.tor reap, the b™d» *' 
efforts— his task is lightened; he has to teac P 

of responding : hot of more consequence is it that tho \ a 
themselves keep thcir place in this way as ica s < 
family. They keep the reject of their children; and onco 
a boy begins to look down on tho intellectual statue of Ins 
parents, the entire honour and deference ho owes them aro 
at an end. Any pains taken to keep ahead should be repaid 
by the flow of honest pride tho young people feel at every 
ni oof of intellectual power in thcir parents. 
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8. Home Training — Moral. 

(a) Honour foirards Parent's.— This brings us to tho con- 
sideration of that education in morals which the young people 
must get at home, or not at all. The chief of their duties, 
that which should bo kept always before tho young, is tho 
duty they owe to their parents; from this stem, all other 
duties, to kindred, commonwealth, and neighbours, branch 
out: and more, they only perceive their obligations to 
Almighty God in proportion ns they know what they owo 
to thcir human parents. Now, parents do not always think 
wisely on this subject. There is a feeling abroad, that the 
behaviour of a child to his parent is a matter between those 
two alone; that if the parent choose to absolve his child from 
any close confidence, from obedience, respectful demeanour, — 
that is his bu&ineBS : he has as much right to do so, as the 
slave-owner has to manumit his slaves. At tho same time, 
two other notions prevail,- that the kindest and best thing 
parents can. do by their children is to give them “a good k 

time,” as the Americans put it ; and that the children of 
these days are so much in advance of anything that went 
before them, that it is rather absurd to keep them in sub- 
ordination to parents not half so clever as themselves. The 
outcome of these three popular fallacies is, that many parents 
give up the strict government of their children at a very early 
age — so soon, that is, as tho school steps in to take possession : 
lax discipline, imperfect confidence, free and easy manners, 
the habit of doing that which is right in their own eyes, aro 
permitted to grow np. That schoolboys and girls should be 
thus thrown upon their own government is a blow to tho 
interests of society, and a great loss to themselves — the loss 
of that careful moral training which it is the bounden duty 
of their parents to affoid, throughout school life at any rate, p ^ > 
and through the two or three years that follow it. (/The / ^ <' a/v - 

problem is, how to maintain due parental dignity, to repress v 

anything like a “ hail, fellow, well met ” stylo* of address, 
aud yet to keep np the flow of affectionate* intimacy and 
confidence. This its the secret of home government— put tho 
child into tho attitude of a receiver, the parent into that of 
an imparter, not merely of physical care and comfort, but of 
a careful and regular training for the responsibilities of life, 
and the rest comes easy. Tho difficulty is that many parents 
find it hard to maintain this superiority to their children as 
the latter advance in age, and set up other standards than 
those of home. They possibly feel themselves less clever, 
less worthy, than s -me othera with whom thcir children 
come in contact : they are too honest to assume a dimity to 
which they doubt their right, so they step down from the 
rostrum, and stand on the same level as their children, 
willing to owo to affection and good nature the consideration 
which is their lawful due. Very likely such parents are not 
less, but more worthy than the person they give place to : 
but that is not tho question; they aro invested with an 
official dignity ; it is in virtue of their office , not of personal 
character, that they are and must remain superior to their 
children, until these become of an age to be parents in their 
turn. And parents aro invested with this dignity, that 
they may be in a position to instruct thcir children in tho 
art of living. Now, office in itself adds dignity irrespective 
of personal character; so much so, that the judge, the bisltop, 
who does not sustain his post with becoming dignity has 
nothing to show for himself. So of tho parent; if he forego 
the respectful demeanour of his children, ho might as well 
have disgraced himself before their eyes, for, in the one case 
as the other, ho loses hi* power to instruct them in the art 
and science of living, which is his very raison d'Ctre in the 
divine economy. 


If parents put it to themselves that their relation to their 
children is not an acoidont. but is a real office which thoy 
have been appointed to fill, thoy would find it easier to 
assume the dignity of persons called upon to represent a 
greater than themselves. The parent who feels that ho has 
a l’owor behind him, — that ho is, strictly, no moro than tho 
agent of Almighty God appointed to bring tho children 
under the divino government, does not beliavo with levity 
and weakness, and holds his duo position in the family, as 
a trust which he ha9 no right to givo up. 

Aud now, givou, tho parents in thoir duo position as 
heads of tho family, ond all tho duties and affections which 
belong to tho family flow out from that ouo principle us 
light from a sun. Tho parents aro able to show continual 
tenderness and friendliness towards their children, without 
partiality ond without weak indulgence. Thoy expect., and 
therefore got, faithful and ready obedience. Thoir children 
trust thorn entirely, and therefore bestow confidence, and 
look for counsel. Of course their children treat thorn with 
duo honour nnd respect. There is a spurious dignity, which 
sometimes brings the parental character into discredit; a 
selfish and arbitrary parent requires much from and gives 
little to his children, treating them dc haut cn bas; tho 
children rebel, nnd set up their claims in opposition to thoso 
of their parents. But cases of this kind do not touch tho 
point. No child resists tho authority of a parent who con- 
sistently nnd lovingly acts— tho agent of a higher authority. 
He is all tho more a sovereign because ho is recognized as a 
deputy sovereign. 

But thoro are times when tho “ relations aro strained ; " 
nnd, of these, tho moment when tho child feels himself con- 
sciously a member of tho school republic is ouo of tho most 
trying. Now all the tact of tho parents is called into play. 
Now, more than ever, is it necessary that tho child should bo 
aware of tho home authority, just that ho may know how he 
stands, and how much ho is free to givo to tho school. “ Oh, 
mither, why gar yo no’ mak’ mo do it ? ” was tho cry of a 
poor ne’er-do-weel Sc >tch lachlio who had fallen info disgrace 
through neglect of his work; and that is just what every 
schoolboy or schoolgirl has a right to say who does not feel 
tho pressure of a firm hand at home dqring the period of 
school life. They have a right to turn round and reproach 
their parents for almost any failure in probity or power iu 
after life. But no mere assertion of authority will do : it is 
tho old story of the buii and the wind and tho traveller's 
cloak. It is in tho force of almighty gentleness that 
parents are supreme : not feebleness, not inertness, thero is 
no strength in these ; hut purposeful, determined gentleness , 
which carries its point only, “ for it is right.” “ Tho servant 
of God must not strive,” was not written for bishops nnd 
pastors alone, but is the secret of strength for every “ bishop,” 
or overlooker, of a household. 

(6) Gratitude towards Parents.— The parent will find that, 
for tho sake of his child, tasks of some delicacy fall to him, 
which would bo almost impossible ns between man and man, 
and even in the relations of parcut aud child requiro tact 
and discrimination. For instance, ho must foster gratitude 
in his child. There is nothing left to he said for the 
ungrateful porson : even amon.st the anciouts, ingmtitudo 
was held heinous And yet, what in tho world is moro 
natural than to take benefits ns matters of course, our own 
due, and tho duty of th- sc who bestow them? Wo think 
so highly of our own deserving.**, aro so unready to put 
ourselves in the place of another and see at what cost ho is 
kind, that certainly gratitude is not a wild fruit in the soil 
of the human heart. Now, no one can ever owo so much to 
any living soul ns to devoted parents ; and if the man is to 
experience tho holy emotions of gratitude, it is as these tame 
parents cultivate in him the delightful Bcnso of thoir love 
and their never-failing kindness. 

It is a pity hut so it is — tho children are to obtuse that 
they think no more of their parents' kindness as a personal 
matter than they do of sunshine or flowers, or any other 
pleasant thing in life. A mother sits up till midnight 
darning stockings for her boys ; she says nothing about if, 
and the hoys put their stockings on, scarcely knowing 
whether they are in holes or not. But, “how hateful to bo 
always reminding tho children of such things, with a ‘ Thoro 
now, see how I’ve had to work for you I I hope the time will 
come when you will do as much for mo.’ ” Hateful, indeed ; 
and most mischievous ; that sort of thing not only irritates 
tho hearer, but cancels tho debt. But gentlo rallying on 
“those great holes which kept poor mother up till midnight,” 
with a “ Never mind, my boy ; yon know work for you is 
pleasure to your mother,” sinks deep, and tho boy is not 
worth Ins .alt who, after that, does not mean to buy his 
mother silks and satins, gold and jewels, “when I'm a 
man 1 1 ’ It over it is necessary to pinch, to do without things 
for tho children’s sake, let them know it : hut do not re- 
proach them with it; do not treat it as a hardship, but as 
a pleasure, for their sake*. That is, it is lawful for parents 
to bring their good deeds before their children us a child 
offers a flower to his mother, us a show of love, but not os 
a demand for service. For gratitude is nothing else but 
a movement of Jove, and only love kindles lovo. 

(c) Kindness and Courtesy.— Bo of tho other manifestations 
of lovfr-kindness, courtesy, friendliness; these the parents 
must get from their children, not upon demand, hut us lovo 
constrains) h them. Make occasion, for services, efforts, 
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loving hearts that the doing of thorn is us cheering os tho 
slime; and if thoy forget sometimes, it will only bo that 
oy orgot, not that they nro unwilling, or look upon tho 
amenities of hfo as “ all bosh ! ” 

Again, let thoro ho a continuous flow of friendliness, 
gramonsness the pleasantness of eye aud lip, between parent 
and child. Let tho boy perceive that a bright eyc-to-oyo 
Good morning, mother,” is gladness to her, and that a cold 
greeting with averted face is like a cloud between his mother 
and the son. Parents are inclined to drop these things 
because they are unwilling to take even their own children 
by the throat, with a “ Pay mo that thou owest; ” but that 
is not tho way to look at tho mat'er; it is not a personal 
question nt all. Wordsworth has a deeply suggestivo littlo 
poem illustrating what I moan : — 


“ There is a change— nml I nm poor; 
Your lovo lmth been, nor long ago, 

A fountain at my fond heart's door, 
Whoso only business wns to flow ; 
And flow it did ; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need. 

“ Whot happy moments did I count I 
West was I then, all bliss abovol 
Now, for this consecrated fount 
Of murmuring, spnrkliug, living love, 
What have I— shall I daru to tell? 

A comfortless ami hidden Will. 

“ A well of love — it may be deep ; 

I trust it is, — aud never dry ; 

What matter? if tho waters sleep 
In silonce ond obscurity. 

Such change, ond at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made mo poor." 


There is, in the heart of every child, a fountain of love, 
“ Whoso only business is to flow ; ” 

and this it is tho part of the parents to keep unsealed, un- 
chokcd, and flowing forth perennially in the appointed chan- 
nels of kindness, friendliness, courtesy, gratitude, obedience, 
service. Keep the fountaiu flowing, and it will gladden not 
only tho parents, towards whom is the first rush of tho 
current, but all about them and boyond them— tho family, 
tho household, friends, kindred, school-fellows, neighbours, 
tho needy, the world, us far os it can roach. But let the 

spring be choked in its rise, in its natural outlet towards 
parents, nnd tho chances are it is lost, a mere buried well of 
lovo. How is the fountain to bo kept allow? Partly by 
this method of the poet’s “ Complaint.' Lot son and daughter 
perceive tho gladness which every outgoing of their lovo 
produces — tho cloud that falls on tho parent’s heart when tho 
lovo of tho child is restrained. Natural reticence nnd prido 
incline us to take tho “ bounty ” of the children’s lovo for 
granted, and to make no sign of the pain caused by their 
thoughtless omissions. But thoso barriers of reserve should 
bo broken down for the sako of tho children, and they should 
bo permitted to 6cc, so far as possible, what is in the hearts 
of their parents towards them. And this, bocauso no educa- 
tion tells so much, Godwuvd or nianward, as this education of 
the power of loving. 

Another point to ba borno in mind is, that lovo grow-*, 
not by what it gets, but by what it gives. Therefore, the 
young people must not get out of the habit of rendering 
services of lovo. Thero is danger of confouuding inoie 
affection, a moro or less animal emotion,, showing itself in 
coaxing and fondling, in “ Mother, darling,” “Father, dear,” 
and — no more, with love, which, howover affectionate it bo 
iu word and gesture, does not rest in these, but must exhibit 
itsolf in service. Tho little children aro demonstrative, ready 
to givo and take caresses, “loving” in their ways; but tho 
hoys and girls have, partly out of gauchcrie, partly from 
a growing instinct of reticence, changed all that. They want 
at this awkward stage of life a great deal of tact and tender- 
ness at tho hands of their parents, and tho chaunels of service, 
friendliness, and obedience must bo kept visibly open for 
the lovo which will no longer flow iu endearments. 


The Awkward Age. 

Indeed this, of tho growing l>oy or girl, is n-<t only an 
awkward, but a critical stage of life. For the first time, 
tho young peoplo are greatly oocupied with tho notion of 
thcir own rights : thoir duties aro nowhere. Not what they 
owe, but what is duo to them, it is that oppresses tluir 
minds. “ It’s a shame,” “ It’s not fair,” “ It's too bad,” aro 
muttered in secret., when no ono ventures to murmur uloud, — 
and this, with aggravating unreasonableness, and a “oue- 
sidedness” which grown-up people can hardly understand. 
But this tiresome behaviour does not arise from any moral 
twist in tho young peoplo ; they reully have more right than 
reason oil thoir side: their claims might oftou bo yielded, if 
thore wero none but theuiNulves to oousidor. What thoy 
want is, lo havo thcir eyes opened that they may sco tho rights 
of others as clearly as their own ; and their reason ealti- 
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of his whede family, just as a hand’H-breadtirTold close t„ 
the eyes will shut out tho whole light of the sun. What is 
that makes the happiness of every day; great (reaU. 
peat successes, great delights? No, hut constant friendly 
looks and tones in those about us, their interest and help in 
our pursuits, their service and pity when we are in difficulty 
and trouble No home can be happy if a single member 
allow himself in ugly tempers and behaviours. By degrees, 
great sensitiveness to the moral atmosphere of the home wili 
bo acquired ; tho happiness of a single day will come to bo 
regarded as a costly vase which any clumsy touch may over- 
throw. Now the attention is taken off self and its claims, 
and fixed upon brother aud sister, father and mother, ser- 
vants and neighbours, so slight a thing a, a friendly look 
can add to the happiness of every ono of these. Affection 
flows naturally towards thoso to whom we can give happiness. 
A boy who feels himself of little account in his family will 
give all his heart to his dog; ho ii necessary to Puck’s 
happiness at any rate; and, as for tho dog,— “I think it is 
wrong to let children have dogs. It i-poils them for man- 
kind,” says the late Lord Lytton. Let the boy have hU dog, 
but let him know to how many others even a pleasant word 
from him gives happiness for the moment. Benevolence, the 
delight in giving happiness, is a stream which swells as it 
flows. Tho boy who finds he really can make a difference 
to bis bome, is on lb© look-out fox chances. A hint as to 
what father or si\fer would like is not thrown away. 
Considerate obliging behaviour is no hardship to him when 
ho is not “ bothered ” into if, but produces it of his own free 
will. Like begets like. Tho kindliness he shows is returned 
to him, and, by him, returned again, full measure, pressed 
down, and running over. He looks, not on his own thing*, 
hut on the things of others. His lovo of justice shows iu the 
demand of “fair play" for others now: ho will not hear 
others spoken ill of in their absence, will not assign unworthy 
motives, or accuso another easily of unworthy conduct; ho is 
just to the conduct, the character, the reputation of others. 
He puts himself involuntarily in the place of the other, and 
judges as he would be judged. 

“ Teach me to feel another’s woe. 

To hide tho faults I sec; 

That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me,'’ — 

is his unformed, unconscious prayer. His benevolence, again, 
his kindness, will reach, not only to the distresses of others, 
hat will show itself in forbearance towards tiresome tempers, 
in magnanimity in the forgiveness of injuries. His habits 
of kind and friendly behaviour will, by degree*, develop 
into principles of action; until, at last, his character is 
established, and he comes to bo known as a just and virtuous 
man. Towards this great result, tho parents have no more 
to do than to keep the channels open, and direct the streams; 
to draw the attention of their son to the needs and the 
claims of others, and to point out to him from timo to lime 
tho ways iu which he holds the happiness of others in his 
hands. It is needless to say how a selfish or worldly maxim 
thrown in— “Take care of yourself,” “ U ok after your own 
interest*,” “Give tit for tat,"- may obstruct the channel or 
choke the spring. But it Is nothing new to ns to learn 
that— 

“ As every raintiow hue is light, 

So every grace is love.” 

9. Home Trainatg— Religious. "~I2— 

With regard to the training of the young in the religious 
life, I am chiefly anxious to call your attention to the power 
and beauty of a holy youth. We nro content, in this matter, 
with too low a standard for the children us for ourselves, 
looking for les* than that which many a beautiful child 
attains in his degreo-a life “holy, harmless, undefiloJ, 
separate from sinners: ”— 

“ Who aimetli *t a star, 

Shoot* h.ghiT, far, 

Than h« who moans a tow. ' 
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new hope. * Even those who do not belong to tho Church of 
England would find her Sunday collects, epistles, and gospels 
helpful, as giving the young people something definite to 
think about, week by week. We can hardly hope in this 
life to grow up to all there is in those weekly portions, hut 
the youngest Christian finds enongli to go on with, and has 
the reposing sense of being led, step by step, in his heaven 
ward progress. I am not suggesting this as a substitute for 
wider reading of the Bible, only as a definite thought, 
purpose, and prayer for every week as it comes, in addition 
to whatever other prayers general or special needs may call 
for. The bringing of the thought of the collect and its 
accompanying scriptures home will afford occasion for a few 
earnest wonls, week by week, not to be readily forgotten. 
And this in itself is a gain, for wo all experience some 
difficulty in speaking of the best things to the people we 
live amongst, especially to the young people. 

Only one point more — a word as to the manner of keeping 
Sunday in the family. Do not let the young people feel 
themselves straightened by narrow views: give them freely 
the broad principle that what is right on Saturday is right 
on Sunday — right, but not convenient; the Sunday hus 
pursuits of its own ; and we are no more willing to give up 
any part of it to the grind of the common business or the 
common pleasures of life, than the Bohoolboy is to give up 
a holiday to the grind of school-work. Even for selfish 
reasons of health and comfort, we cannot afford to give up 
the repose to body, mind, nnd spirit which we owe to the 
change of thought and occupations the day brings. 

Having m/nic tho principle" of Suntloy-hoopiag plain, 
make the practice pleasant. Let it be a joyous day — every- 
body in his best temper and gentlest manners. Put anxious 
cares aside on Sunday, for the children’s sakes ; and if there 
be no “ vain deluding mirth,” let there be gaiety of heart 
and talk. 

Let the day be full of its own special interests and I 
amusements. An hour's reading aloud, from Sunday to 
Sunday, of a work of real power or interest— Stanley’s ! 

“ Jewish,” and “ Eastern Churches,” Livingstone’s “ Journey - 
ings,” “Friends in Council,”— any good well-written book, ! 
would add to the interest of Sunday afternoon. The family i 
reading should supply a pleasant intellectual stimulus. 

A little poetry may well be got in; there is time to 
digest it on Sunday; not only George Herbert, Vaughan, 
Keble, but CowpeT, Wordsworth, Milton, Lowell— any poet 
who feeds the heart with wise thoughts, and does not too I 
much disturb the peace of the day with the stir of life and 
passion. The point in the Sunday readings and occupations 
is, to keep the heart at peace and the mind alive and recep- 
tive, open to any holy impression which may come from 
above, whether in the fields or by the fireside. It is not 
that we are to be seeking, making efforts all day long, in 
church and out of it. We may rest altogether, in body and 
spirit: on condition that wo do not become engrossed, that 
we keep ourselves open to tho influenoes which fall in nncx- 
pected ways. This thought determines the choice of the 
Sunday story-book. Any pure, thoughtful study of character, 
earnest picture of life, will do to carry our thoughts upward, 
though the Divine name be not mentioned ; but tales full of 
affairs and adventures, or tales of passion, are hardly to be 
chosen. 

It is unadvisable to put twaddling “ goody-goody ” story- 
books into the hands of the young people : a revulsion of 
taste will come, and then tho weakness of this sort of litera- 
ture will be laid to the charge of religion. Music in the 
family is the greatest help towards making the Sabbath 
a delight; it is, however, a pity when operatic music, witbii 
its associations of passion and unrest, is played on the 
Sunday, when it is hardly too much to say that the greatest 
works of the greatest masters are consecrated to the servioe 
of religion. 

Ihe liberal soul devisetb liberal things,” is a safe rule 
once t e principle is recognized, the purpose and meaning of 
e i un ay rest. I venture to enter so fully into this subject 
because the question of Sunday observance is one which 

* Up ^ settled between the parents und every 
growing-up family. J 


Borne Culture — Book s. 

Although any attempt at intelleetp<n training .must bo 
abandoned by tho parent s onco tl ifliT children go to school, 
intellectual culture is a different matter, and this tho young 
people must got at home, or nowhero. By this Bort of 
culturo one means, not bo much the getting of knowlodgo, 
nor oveu getting tho powor to learn, but tho cultivation of 
the power to appreciate, to enjoy, whatover is juBt, true, and 
beautiful in thought aud expression. For instance, ono man 
reads — 

“ . . .He Iny along, 

Under an onk, whoso antique rent preps out 
Upon tho brook that brawls along this wood; 

To tho which place a poor sequester'd stag, 

That from tho hunter's aim had tn'en a hurt, 

Did come to languish ; ” — 

nnd gets no more out of it than tho four facts of the reclining 
man, tho oak, the brook, and tho wounded stag. Another 
reads, and gots these and something over — a delicious mental 
imago, nnd a senso of exquisite pleasure in tho putting of the 
thought, tho mcro ordering of the words. Now, tho second 
lias, other things boing equal, a hundred-fold the means of 
happiness which tho first enjoys ; he has a sixth sense, a now 
inlet of pleasure, which adds enjoyment to every hour of his 
lifo. If people are to live in order to got rich, rather than 
to enjoy satisfaction in the living, they can do very woll 
without intellectual culture ; but if wo aro to make tho most 
of life as tho days go on, then it is a duty to put this powor 
of getting enjoyment into the hands of tho children. They 
must be educated up to it. Sumo children take to books ns 
ducks to tho water; but delight in a fine thought, well set, 
does not come by nature. Moreover, it is not the sort of 
thing that tho training of tho schools commonly aims at ; 
to turn out men und women with enough exact knowledge 
for thc occasions of life, and with wits on tho alert for chances 
of promotion, that is what most schools pretend to, and, 
indeed, do accomplish. The contention of scholars is, that 
u classical education does more, turns out men with intellects 
cultivated and trained, awake to every refinement of thought, 
and ready for action. But tho press nnd hurry of our times, 
und the clamour for useful knowledge, aro driving classical 
culture out of tho field ; and parents will have to make up 
their minds, not only that they must supplement tho moral 
training of tho school, but must supply the intellectual 
culture, without which knowledge may be power, but is not 
pleasure, nor tho means of pleasure. There is littlo oppor- 
tunity to give this culture to tho boy taken up with his 
school and its interests ; the moro reason, therefore, to make 
the most of tho little : for when tho boy loaves school, ho is 
iu a measure set — his thoughts will not roadily run in new 
chmino/i*. The business Of the parent is to keep tip right-of- 
way to the pleasant places provided for the faded brain. 
Nothi ng helps in this so iiiuc h as j i family habit of reading 
✓ IM alotijL^ Even a dry book is interesting when everybody 
tply listens/wTiilo a work of power nnd interest becomes delightful 
w ' i wben eye meets eye at tho tolling bits. 

There are few stronger family bonds than this habit of 
i j v | _ . fit devoting an hour to reading aloud, on winter evenings, at 

j nny rat0 ' Tlie P ractico 18 pleasant at the time, and pleasant 

" r j in the retrospect: giving occasion for much bright talk, 

7 0 ^ * merry and wise, and quickening family affection by means 

ulaIA ^ of intellectual sympathy. Indeed, the wonder is that any 

I fir jaA ^ L fam >ly should neglect such a simple means of pure onjoy- 
1 A,^ * ' me nt, and of moral, as well as intellectual culturo. But this, 
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of reading aloud, is not a practice to be ttken up and laid 
down at pleasure. Let tho habit drop, and it is difficult to 
f take it up again, because every ono has, in tho moan tinio, 
t if* Struck a vein of intellectual entertainmont for himself— 


4 a ■ a it may bo, — which makes him an unwilling 

O' » ^ Jtt 1 * listeuer to tho family “ book.” No; let an hour’s reading 
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aloud be a regular part of tho winter “ evening at home,” 
and everybody will look forward to it as a hungry boy looks 
for his dinner. 

^ iA The Art of Beading Aloud. 

.. ff ^ lf reading is to be pleasant to tho listeners, the reading 
V " it8elf ln,l8t be distinct, easy, and sympathetic. And here is 

^ r 1 ° something more which parents munt do for their ohildren 
| themselves, for nobody olso will get them into tho habit of 

, Uv* reading for the pleasure of other people from the moment 
whcu th °y can road fluently at all. After indistinct and 
careless enunciation, perhaps the two moBt trying faults in 
a reader are, the slowness which does not see what is coming 
next, and stumbles over tho now clause, and tho habit of 
gasping, hko a fish out of water, several times in the courso 
ol a sentence. 

The last fault is easy of euro : “Never breathe through 
the bps but always through the nostrils in reading,” is 
a safe nde: if the hp. be clo ed in the act of taking bLth, 
enough air « inhaled to inflate tho lungs, and supply 
breath to tho reader ; if an undue supply is taken i ^bv 

,ho inou " voui °““ '■ — ^ 

The stumbling reader spoil, hi, hook from sheer want of 
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o final consonants aro scoured, d, I, and 117 et pec i ally 
the reading will 1, 0 dirtinot and (ini.hed, ’ ^ * 

° f t ’" > f “ raM y U -'" rc »• "><“ it enable. 
Lldon of ^ C " rr<!0t Ptwvinciellim, — tho York-hiro 

T ? f “'“Pawing con and com, for inetauce, in content. 
Z Z? l'T "” 1 T I, ' 0r " U) Police make, 

rilint . ?r 0 y t " k0 hi * n 'Kht or hi. week for 

flmi lv d 'i h ° “ rlai "‘y the pleasure of the whole 

family doponds on his reading well. 

The Book for the Evening Lecture. 

f °. r * h ® °° n8ido ration of tho book. Sir John Lub- 1 

bost bofr aH p 7 v ,COd nura8TOU8 li9,H of th « “ hundred 
best books -none of thorn satisfactory. To attempt a list 

f books suitable for tbo family lecture would bo as hopeless 
a it >s unnecessary; but it is possible to discuss the prin- 
c pies on which the selection should bo made. In the first 
place, to get information is not the object of tho family 

Zvouf tO IUak u th ° y ° ,Ulg pe °P l0 ^a^inted with the 
flavour of, to give them a /«le for a real “fcoof’-that is, 

shool I 81 " 0 , lng \ a W ,° rk ° f 80 ,m,ch hterary merit, that it 
should bo road and valued for the sake of that alone, whatever 
Its subject-matter. 

This rule makes a clean awoep of the literature to tw 
funnv m u n0 ° Ut ° f ten twaddling story-books, 

tenny or “ g °„d ; ” worthless novels; second-rate writing, 
whether in works of history or general literature; compen- 
dium^ abstracts, short sketches of great lives, useful infor- 
mation m whatever form. None of these should ho admitted 
to the evening lecture, and, indeed, the less they are read at 
all, the better. A good encyclopedia is an invaluable store- 
house of facts, and should bo made uso of to elucidate ovo.y 
difficulty that occurs in general reading; and information 
got in tins way at the moment it is wanted, is remembered . 
but it is u mistake to read for information only. 

Next the book must be interesting ; amusing or pathetic, 
as may be, but not too profound: the young people have 
been grinding all day, and now they want relaxation. Ono 
is sorry for girls and boys who clo not hear the Waverley 
novels read at home ; nothing afterwards can make up for 
the delight of growing up iu tho company of Poveril of the 
Peak, Meg Merrilies, Oldbuek, the Master of Ravenshoo 
Caleb Ba lder to t ic, and tho vest : and every page is a training 
iu righteous living und geutlemauliko feeling. But novels 
are not the only resource ; well-written books of travel are 
always charming, and, bettor than anything, good biographies 
of interesting people : not any of the single-volume series of 
“Eminont” persons, but a big two-volume book that gives 
yon time to become at home with your man. 

Important Historical works had better’ll reserved r« r 
holiday reading, but historial and literary essays, liko Macau- 
lay’s, Froudo’s “ Short Studies,” Carlyle’s “ Heroes and Hero 
Worship," afford very delightful reading. There is no hurry. 
The evening reading is not task work. It is not important 
that many books should be read ; but it is important that 
only good books should be read, and read with such ease aud 
pleasant leisure that they become to the hearers so much 
mental properly for lifo. 

The introduction to a great author should bo made a 
. u matter of some ceremony. I do not know whether a first 

. introduction to Buskin, for instance, is tho causo of such 

v rca l emotion now ns it was to intelligent young people of 
• Imy generation; but tho “Crown of Wild Olivos" still, 
i probably, marks a literary epoch for most young readers. 

fa. " , One other point: it is hopeless aud unnecessary to 

W I a. attempt to keop up with current literature. Hereafter, 
till/ ** may k° necessary to make some stiugglo to keep 

fCl<A abreast of tho new books as they pour from tho press; 

^ * but let tho leisure of youth bo spent upon “ standard ” 

^ authors, that have lived through, at least, twenty years of 

j JkjJ** i«e aud blame. 

Poetry as a Means of Culture. 

Poetry takes first rank as a means of intellectual culture. 
Some ono says that ono ought to see a good piclure, hear 
good music, and read some good poetry every day ; and, 
certainly, a little poetry should form purt of the evening 
lecture. “ Collections " of poems are to be eschewed ; but 
some one poet should have at least a year to himself, that he 
may have time to do what is in him towards cultivating the 
seeing eye, the hearing ear, the generous heart. Scott, of 
course, here os before, opens tho ball, if only for tho chivalry, 
the youthful enthusiasm of his verse. 

Then there is always a stirring story in tho poorn, a 
recommendation to the young reuder. Cowpor, who does not 
tell many stories, is read with pleasure by boys and girls 
almost as Boon as they begin to care for Scott ; the careful, 
truthful word-painting of “ Tho Task,” unobsourod by poetic 
fancies, appears to suit tho matter-of-fact young mind. Then, 
it is pleasant to kuow poetry which thoro is frequent 
opportunity of verifying: — 

“ Tho cattle mourn in corners 
Where tho fence screen* them : " — 

who that takes winter walks in the country has not seou 
that? Goldsmith, aud some others, take their places beside 
Cowpor, to bo read or not, as occasion offers. Longfc llmn, 
sympathetic, yet wholosomo, is delightful at the ago of 
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s super-sensurms, at any rate, if not spiritual 
feniohr * dv ® ntnrCH of Una and tardy, finally victorious 
, A * ffo ' d e rcat food for the imagination, lofty teaching 

grn„:;:'r» f th0 ** “ » -Morton, to 

Q'Jton ” ,th ° Ut hftvm 8 read and dreamt over tho “ Faerie 
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• ora of the “lords of language," it may be well 

* reduce them to the young by fragments only. 

And Shakespeare? He, indeed, is not to be classed, and 
nned and treated as one amongst others; he, who might u 
™ tbe (lail Y bf ead of the intellectual life, Shakespeare . / „ 9 ^ 

18 not to lie studied in a year ; he is to be read, at stated ’ Ja ‘ . 

continuously throughout life, from ten years old UfiT • 

an< upwards. But a child often cannot understand Shake- ' / • • 

speare. No; but can a man of fifty? Is not the great poet Ks* * ^ 
rather an ample feast of which every ono takes according to ^ 
us needs, and haves what he has no stomach for? A littlo 
girl of nine said to me the other day that she had only read 
ono pl a y 0 f Shakespeare’s through, and that that was “ A 
dsummer Night’s Dream;" but this was oil her own 
account . She did not understand the play, of course, but 
she must havo found enough to amuse and interest her. 

How would it bo to have u monthly reading of Shakespeare 
—a play, to bo -read in character, and continued for two or 
thiee evenings until it is finished? The Shakespeare evenings 
would come to be looked on as a family festa ; and the plays, 
read again and again, year after year, would yield more at 
each reading, and would leave behind in tho end rich deposits 
of wisdom. 
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It is unneces&uy to say a word about the great contem- 
porary poets. Browning, Tonuyaoa, n-hc^wr vLno aland* 
out from thc crowd ; each will secure his own following of 
young disciples from amongst those who Have had the poetio 
taste developed ; aud to develop this appreciative power, 
rather than to direct its use, is tho business of the parents. 

So much for the evening readings, which will in them 
selves carry on the intellectual culture we have in view: 
given, the right book, family sympathy in the reading of it, 
and easy talk about it, and the vest will take care of itself. 

The evening readings should bo entertaining, and not of 
a kind to demand severe mental effort ; but the loug holidays 
are too long for mere intellectual dawdling. EveTy Christmas 
and summer vacation should be marked by the family reading 
of some great work of literary renown, whether of history, 
or, purely, of belles lettres. 'i he daily reading and discussion 
of one such work as Trescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico," and 
of “ Peru,” Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” Carlyle’s 
“ French Revolution,” will give meaning and coherence to 
the history “grind” of tho school, will kerp up a slate of 
mental activity, aud will add xest to the general play and 
leisure of the holidays. 

Table-talk. 

The character of the family reading will affect that oJ tho 
talk ; but, considering how little parents sie of young people 
once entered on their school career, it is worth while to say 
a few words of the table-talk which affords parents their 
best opportunity of influencing the opinions of the young. 
Every oue is agreed that animated isble-talk is a condition 
of health. No one excuses' the churlish temper which allows 
a member of a family to sit down absorbed in his own reflec- 
tions, and with hardly a word for his neighbours. But con- 
versation at table is something more than a means of amuse- 
ment and refreshment. Tho career of many a young person 
has turned upon some chance remark made at the homo table. 

I)o but watch tho eagerness with which the young catch 
up every remark made by their elders ou public aflairs, books, 
men, and you will see they are really trying to construct a 
chart to steer by ; they want to kuow wliat to do, it is true, 
but they alto want to know what to think about everything. 
Farents sometimes forget that it is their duty to give their 
children grounds for a sound opinion upon many questions 
which concern us as human beings and os citizens ; and then 
they are scandalized when the youug folk air audacious views 
picked up from some advanced light of their own age aud 
standing. But they will have views: the right to have und 
to hold an opinion is one of those points on which the youth 
iuukc« a stand. £1 few parents are uryuat - *— 
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gcnco to consider the fa* « fhat parents have a right 
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modified upou literature an ’ thc , ),eadatrong resent it 
exceedingly trying to the JT J* and mko their own 

openly, the easy-going n\< i< condition to fornv 

way. But it is said the yomig are ^ ^ ^ 

sound opinions: they hnve m i.„* tnin and t.how 


experience which should gaj&u ,,tU . . [ j for what may 

know it, cod hong - the 1;P- °[ «"» <* is tho op] J. 

help them to ndjurt their of ** rc „,ly. 

tooity of I'aiciita : the >™»S ^ ‘""„ w fnct8 bof.« 
rnioic opinions, therefore *“PP ■ (h l0 tltoii- own 

thorn in the fairest, fullest light. ^»d Itavo ng (h( , more 

Tb °Tr.rtm r^oplo "re, for then,, 
anxious they are to ge ac tions are vicious or 

sharply divided into good al nd ‘ * i8 f or tnnee. They lmvo 

’w-r * rrs ^hXr 6 tt:phii=»phic s •• 

not arrived nt tho tear, thatbr ^ ^ no notio „ of n 


That is true, and they 


they are inclined to be severe, -- forward girl? ” 

middle view. “ Wnsu't Bomlt.d * „ pT afrty?” 

<■ Wasn't Mohomot on importin'? “ Aren t the • 
they ask. hent upon a “ Yes ” or “ No. 

New, this polled in tho life of o hoy or prl. when ho or 
she feels the necessity of having an opinion upon e y 
subject under the sun. is a critical one-a turning-point, fur 
better or worse, in the lives of many young people ; and, 
for this reason, they trill find somewhere the confidant «ho 
is to mould their opinions for them. Many a mother cm put 
her finger mi the moment when her boy or girl came under 
the influent * of .So-and-so, and took to giddy or godless 
courses. This culture of judgment in the crude mind ot tho 
youth is one of the most delicate tasks imposed on the parent. 
ITe must not be arbitrary, we have seen. He must not bo 
negligent. He must not be didactic; the young cannot stand 
preaching. He must be liberal, gentle, just, inclined to tako 
large kindly views, to praise rather than to blame, but un- 
compromising on questions of principle, quick to put his 
finger on the blot, read}* to forgive, but not to excuse; and, 
at the same time, ready to allow virtues to the man who 
exhibits one vice. This last is important; the youug, with 
their sharp demarcations, when they find themselves in his 
company, discover that the devil is not so black as ho was 
painted, and, forthwith, conclude that he is a very good 
fellow, aud that the bad things said about him are slanders. 
This is tho natural history of half the ruinous companion- 
ships young people form. If they come foTtli, on the con- 
trary, aimed with this sort of opinion, “ So-and-so is a 1 fast ’ 
girl ; she is really honest and gCHwl-natuTed, hut her lawless- 
ness and loro of display make her an injurious companion to 
whoever dees not wish to catch her failings,” — the case is 
altered; the girl has had fair play; their love of justice 
is satisfied; it is not left to them to make a discovery of her 
goodness; her faults offend their taBte, and they have no 
drawings towards her companionship. /Allowing that it \ 
rests with the parents to give their children grounds for 
sound opinions cm men and movements, books and events, 
when are they to get opportunity for this 6ort of culture? 
Whenever they fall into talk with, or in tho presence of, 
their children ; but especially at table — other opportunities 
come by chance, but this is to be relied on. I was once 
spending an evening ia company with a wise and learned 
man, and had much delightful talk until he unfortunately 
said, “ I jotted down so-and-so as a subject of conversation ; ” 
that spoiled it. But, indeed, it is very well worth while for 
parents to lay themselves out for conversation with their 
children, and to store up from day to day a few subjects of 
general interest; only they must not reveal tho “jotting 
down.-’ If tho parents come to table with preoccupied 
minds, the youug people either lull silen t, or get the talk 
into their own hands; in which case, it is either tho “Bhop” 
of school anil playground, or the “ Who danced with whom, 
and who iB like to wed,” of a more advanced age. This is 
the opportunity to keep the young people an courant with 
the topics of the day, — who has made a weighty speech ; 
who has written a new book, what its merits and defects; 
what wars and rumours of wars are there ; who has painted 
a good picture, and what the characteristics of his style. 
The Times newspaper and a good weekly or monthly review 
will furnish material for talk every day in the week. The 
father who opens tho talk need not bo afraid be will have 
to sustain a monologue; indeed, he had better avoid prosiug; 
and nothing is more delightful than tho eager way tho 
children toiss the ball to and fro. They want to know the 
ins and outs of everything, recollect something which illus- 
trates the p -int, and inevitably corner tho thing talked 
about for investigation — iB it “ right,” or “ wrong,” “ good,” 
or “bad;” while the parents display their tact in leading 
their children to form just opinions without laying down tho 
law for them. The boys and girls are engaged with the 
past, both in their school work and their homo reading, and 
any effort to bring them abreast of the times is gratifying 
to them ; moreover, it has a vivifying effect on their studies! 

^Esthetic Culture. 

In venturing to discuss tho means of assthctic culture 
I feel that to formulate canons of taste is the same sort of 
thing as to draw up rules of conscience ; that is, to attempt 
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to do for othor people what every one must do for himsolf. 
It may bo vicious to have a flower pattern on one’s carpet, 
and <x>rrect to have such a pattern on one’s curtains ; but, if 
so, tho perception of the fact must, bo tho result of growth 
under culture. If it como to us as an edict of " fashion ” 
that we adorn our rooms with bulrushes and peacock s 
feathers, that wo uso geometrical forms in decorative art, 
rather than natural forms convontioually treated, that wo 
affect sage-green and torm-cotta, — however good may bo tho 
effect of room or person, there is littlo tasto displayed in 
either. For taste is tho vory flower, the mo>t delicate 
expression of individuality, in a person who has grown up 
amidst objects lovely and bofitting, and has boon oxcroiBed 
iu the habit of discrimination. Hero wo get. a hint as to 
what may aud what may not bo done by way of cultivating 
the testhotio sense in young pooplo. As fur ns possible, let 
their surroundings he brought together on a principle of 
natural selection, not at haphazard, and not in obedience to 
fashion. Bear iu mind, and let them often hear discussed 
and see applied, tho three or four general principles which 
fit ull occasions of building, decorating, furnishing, dressing: 
tho thing must befit for its purpose; must harmonize with 
both tho poisons and tho things about it; and, these points 
considered, must be as lovely as may bo iu form, texture, 
and colour ; one point more— it is better to liavo too littlo 
than too much. TJio child who is accustomed to see a vaso 
banished, a chintz chosen, on sumo such principles as these, 
involuntarily exorcises discriminating power: feels tho jar 
of inharmonious colouring, rejects a bed-room water-jug all 
angles, for ono with flowing curves, and knows wlmt. ho is 
about. It may not bo possiblo to surround him with what 
C^ ,b - Malaprop culls objects of “ bigotry and virt ue^ nor is it 
necessary : but, certainly, he need not live amongsTugly and 
discordant objects; because a blank is always better than 
the wrong thing. 

It is a pity that, in pictures and music, wo are inclined 
to form “ collections," just ns in poetry. Let us eschew 
collections. Every paiuter, every composer, worth tho name, 
has a few master ideas, which ho works out, not in a singlo 
picco, but here a little nnd there a little, in a series of 
studies. If we accept the work of the artist as a mere 
external decoration, why, a littlo of one and a littlo of 
another does very well; but if wo accept the man uh a 
teacher who is to have a refining, elevating effect upon our 
coarser nature, we must study his lessons in sequence as far 
as we have opportunity. A house with one room hung with 
engravings from Turner, another with Landreor’s, a third 
with Wilkie’s pictures, would bo a real school of art for tho 
child : ho would have opportunity of studying, lino by line, 
tHroo muBtcrs at least, or comparing their styles, getting 
their characteristics by heart, perceiving what the}' mean 
to say by their pictures, and how they express their meaning. 
And here is a sound foundation for art-education, which 
• should perhaps, for most of us, consist rather in drawing out 
tho power to appreciate thau the power to produce. It is 
not always possible to choose pic! urea according to any plan ; 
but in default of more, it is something to get so thoroughly 
acquainted with even a good engraving of any one picture 
that the image of it retained by the brain is almo.st as 
distinct as the picture itself. All that tho parents can do 
is to secure that tho picture is looked at ; the refining influence 
the art-culture, goes on independently of effort from without! 
The important thing is, not to vitiate tho boy’s taste • better 
to have a singlo work of art in tho house upon which his 
ideas form themselves, than to have every wall covered with 
daubs. That the youug people must wait for opportunities 
afforded by picture-galleries to learn how tho brush can 
catch the very spirit and meaning of nature, is not so great 
a loss as it would seem at first sight. The study of landscape 
should prepaw them for that of pictures: no one can appre- 
ciate the moist solid freshness of the newly ploughed earth 
in Rosa Boneur s pictures who has not himself been struck 
by the look ot the clods just turned up by tho plough 

Pictures or landscape, all the parents can do is' to put 
their children in the way of seeing, and, by a suggestive 
word get them to look. The eye is trained by racing, but 

Mr° RUSS '" Ti ^ CaU attention to 

Mr. Rubkins Modern Painters, ’ as the book which makes 
art-education possiblo to outsiders. 

If culture flows in through tho ove hmv u 
through tho oar. the organ „f ,h„ blo-aod sixth souso „”"ch 
appeals to be distributed amongst us with e 

A groat deal of tiino aud a good deal of mono,- is commonly 
epent to non. to tho youug people tho power „f porfonn ug 
indifferently upon an .ii.tn.ui.ut ; u or i. even an i„diff“en 
performance to bo dospinod : but it U uot alwava bor.,1 “ 
mind that to liatou with dominating delight i. a. eduea" 
tivo and a. .happy making” as to produce, ,„ d that tM.' 
power might, probably, be developed in everybody if o.dv 
“ ””' d ' r re ‘l«* cultivation of the , u,S 

eeuee ae upon that of the mu.ieal faealty. Let the ZZ 
people hear good mu..o a. of.™ « 8 poadblo, ,„ d that „“Z 
iRs/rachea. It a pity we like our muaie, as „„ r „ ^ 
and our poetry, mixed, so that there , - - P M 


of going through, as a listener, 


are few opportunities 
a course of the works of a 


single composer. But this is to be aimed at" Lra? 
people; let them study under one master until they have 
received some of his teaching and know his „f~’ * 
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LECTURE IX. 

maidenhood -the formation of CHARACTER 

AND OPINION' 

“For lifo in gcuoral thore ia but ono decree. Youth ia a blunder.' 1 — 
Disfialu. 

Thk idea of staying at homo “ for good ” is delightful to the 
schoolgirl, and hor parents look forward with equal pleasure 
to having their daughter about them in her bright fresh 
yout i. If t ho young girl be docile and gentle, and ready to 
fall into the relation of pupil-friend to her parents. and if 
t i««y bo wiso aud kind enough to put themselves iu tho place 
of their daughter, and realize how much teaching and 
counsel sho still requires of thorn, tho relation is a very 
sweet, one. If, on the other hand, the parents aro content to 
ot t itir young daughter shake down into lier place with 
t 10 notion that all they havo to do now is to give her a fair 
share of whatever “home” offers, the relation is found 
cm arrassing, both by the girl and hor parents. Her maiden 
sweetness notwithstanding, the parents .,re disappointed to 
find their daughter so little formed. She : s not an interesting 
companion at present. Poor child I hor talk is full of 
oh s, “wells, “you know’s.” She has many unreasoning 
enthusiasms and aversions, and these are her opinions, such 
us they aro. She hai brought some lit* lo knowledge out of 
the school-room, but this appears to do little towards giving 
r } ,er soundness of judgment. Her affections arc as lawless as 
all the emotional seutinicut in her is bestowed 
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(a) By Instruction . — A woman’s suocess in life depends 
on what force of character is in hor ; und character is to be 
got, like any other power, by dint of precept and practice : 
therefore, show tho girl wlmt sho is, what she is not, how 
sho is to become what sho is not, und give her freo scope to 
aot and think for hersolf. What sho is, is an exceedingly 
interesting study to the poor child, and open discussion on 
this subject helps her out of foolish and morbid fooling. She 
is full of vague solf-consciousnes<, watching curiously tho 
thoughtBund emotioiiB within her— an extraordinary spectacle 
to her inexporieuccd miild;’ leading her to the secret oon- 
viotion that she is Home great one, or, at auy irate, ih peculiar, 
different from tho people about her. Hence arises muchniau- 
vaise honte, shyness, awkwardness; she feels herself the ugly 
duckling, unappreciated by the waddling ducks about her. 
She is clumsy enough at present, and is ready to run it; hut 
wait a bit, until tho full-grown swan appear, and then tlioy 
will seel Now, this stage of self-consciousness, and ignorant 
much-doubting self-exaltation, this “ awkward age," us 
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some outsider, girl or woman friend, most likely, while 
the people who havo claims on her aro overlooked royally. 
So of her- moral sense: duties she acknowledges, and will 
move heaven and earth to fulfil them— overstrained loyalty 
to a friend, excessive religious observum e, perhaps ; while 
she is comically blind t«i duty as her elders see it; has 
small scruples about disobedience, evasions, even deliberate 
fibs. She could do great things in a great cause, so sho 
thinks, but the trivial round, the common task, afford hor 
r p, t occasions of stumbling. Sho likes to talk about herself — what 

^ ct ^ 8 > thinks, purposes, and her talk is pathetic, as show- 
(/ff* * n & ^ ow l ar 8 ^ ie ‘ s in the dark ns to tho nature of tho self 

oA ^ about which her thoughts are playing curiously. And this 

is a thoroughly nice girl, a girl who will make something of 
herself at last, oven if loft to her own devices, but whom 
littlo friendly help may save from much blundering and 
sadness 

There are girls of another pattern, who havo no enthu- 
siasms — other than a new dress excites; who do not “gush,” 
have no exaggerated notions of duty or affection, but look 
upon the world as a place wherein they aro to have and 
to yet , but not, save under compulsion, to do, to bear, and to 
give : these three, which make up the ideal of a noble life, 
have no part iu their thoughts. Girls of this sort are 
casior to get on with than the others, because they have 
marked out a lino for themselves, and know what they aro 
abftut ; hut there is uo principle of growth in such a uature. 

litre are maidens bo sweet that, no more than tho lilies 
*of the field do they seem to lack human culture. But tho 
average nice girl, who leaves school with her education 
“ finished,” so sho thinks, and is yet in this crude state, wlmt 
is to bo douo with her ? The very insufficiency of her youug 
daughter appeals as strongly to the mother as docs the help- 
II* le.ssness of her infant. Tho schools have not finished, but 
begun tho education of the girl, and now sho has come homo 
to be taught how to make the best of herself, and how she is to 
succeed in life , — for that is the problem before her. Rich or 
poor, married or single, it is not upon these that the success 
of a woman’s life depends. Many a rich woman, whose 
children run over hor, whose husband slights her. knows 
, - sorrowfully that she has made a failure of life: while many 

i poor woman is a queen in her own house, or a much- 

regarded presoncc in a house that is not hers. The woman 
who has herself well iu hand, who thinks her own thoughts, 
.S reserves her judgments, considers hor speech, controls hor 
r t\r r ' aotions, sho is tho woman who succeeds in life, with a success 

^ bo measured by her powers of heart, brain, nnd soul. 

Culture of Character. 
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y the time tho girl has discovered how much of her is 
mmon to all the world, sho will be prepared to look with 
less adm, nog w„nderat her secret self, and with more respect 
u p on other people. For it is not that she has been guilty 

nuzri ‘I* ' Pr 1 8 : ShC baS Bi,Dply betn filled w,th hwnest 
Period wonder at the fine things she has discovered in 

human nature as seen in herself. All her fault has been tho 

pardonable mistake of thinking herself an exceptional person ; 

° r ovv J 8 *t possible that the people about her should have 
«o much in them and so little come of it? Let her know 
that she is quite right about herself-that she has within 
er the possibilities sho dreams of, and move ; but, that, so 
ave others, anil that, upon what she makes of herself, not 
opou what is in her, judgment will be passed. It is not 
qui o easy to find works on metaphysical subjects simple 
enough in thought and diction for the girls to take in. Dr. 
Abercrombie^ ♦ ♦Moral Feeling s.” George Combe’s “Moral 
1 hilosophy," aud Dr^ Andrew Combe’s “Principles of Phy- 
siology ” should bo useful, and may answer the purpose 
better than many valuable recent works on these subjects 
Because tho matter in them is simply and interestingly put. 

It is true that a life of stirring action and great respon- 
sibility is the readiest way to develop character — better or 
worse : but not ono woman in a thousand leads such a life; 
and then, not until sho has reached maturity. Put into the 
hands of the girl the means of doing for herself what only 
exceptional circumstances will do for her ; teach her, that is. 
tho principles and methods of ^(/"-culture, seeing that you 
cannot undertake to provide for her tho culture of circum- 
stances. To point out these principles and methods in detail 
would lie to go over the ground wo have attempted to cover 
iu the former lectures. By the time tho girl has some in- 
aight into the nature of those appetites, affections, emotions, 
desires, which are the springs of human action ; into tho 
extraordinary power of habit, which, though acquired by us, 
and not bora in us, has more compelling force than auy or 
all of the inborn principles of action ; into the imperious 
character of the will which rules the man, and yet is to be 
ruled and trained by the man ; into the functions of con- 
science, and into the conditions of the spiritual life,— by the 
time sho has somo practical, if only fragmentary notions on 
these great subjects, she may be led to consider her own 
nature nnd disposition with profit. So far from encouraging 
tho habit of morbid introspection, such a practical dealing 
with herself is the very best cure for it. Sho no longer 
compares herself with herself, and judges herself by herself; 
but, knowing what are the endowments aud what the risks 
proper to human nature, she is able to think soberly of, aud 
to deal prudently with horeelf, and is in a position to value 
tho counsels of hor mother. 

(b) By Training in Practical Affairs . — These counsels 
como to her aid in the small practical affairs of life, as telling 
her, uot what she must do, but the principles on which sho 
should act. Thus, she goes to tho draper’s; looks at this 
stuff’, at that, at tho other; now she will havo this, now 
•’ ‘ ’ "• ’ mli • last, sho turns to her 
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the other ; no, neither will do : aud at 
mother iu despair; aud says, “You choose. *ui»v >».*» •— ■ 
do: that is, by so much, a failure in lifo. Her mother takes 
her to task. Before she goes shopping, she must u»o 
her reason, and that rapidly, to lay down the principle 
on which sho is to choose her dress, — it is to be r n5t ^* 
becoming, suitable for tho occasions on which it is to 
Worn, in harmony with what else is worn with it. Now, 
sho goes to shop; is able to describe definitely what s.ie 
wants; to say “ No,” instantly to tho wrong thing. e8> 
to the right; judgment is prompt to decide upon thegroum s 
already laid down by reason: and, what is more, tie 
steps in to make the deoision final, not allowing so mut i as 

a twinge of after-regrot for that " sweet thing « 10 8 e u 

not buy. For tho sake of cultivating deoision of character, 
even a leap in the dark like that of Sydney Smith s little 


Home Education. * 
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herself in the boekgronnd, dot lining to take 
direction out of her daughters hands. She wtUi^Afa 
opportunities to give word or look of encouragem >7 

growing grace, Oie will deal with failings with • *»* 
hL, remembering that oven failures in voracity mtegnty 
distressing as they are, arise usually from the vep moral 
weakness which she is setting herself to s Tin,, • n 
discovering such fault, the mother will not cover her daughter 
with shame; the distress she feels, she will show, but so 
that the girl perceives her mother is shaiing her sorrow, ami 
sorrowing for her sake. What is tho root of the erroi ? No 
duo sense of tho sanctity of truth, an undue fear of conse- 
quences, chiefly of loss of esteem. The girl is betrayed into 
a deliberate lie : she has not, she says, written such and such 
a letter, said snch and such words ; — you knowing, all the 
time, that she has done this thiug. Deal gently with hor : 
she is no longer a child to be punished or “ disgraoed ’’ at 
her parents’ pleasure ; it is before her own conscience she 
must staud or fall now. But do not let her alone with the 
hopeless seuse that there is no more to l>e done for her. He- 
member that conscience and intellect are still immature, 
that will is feeble. Give her simple sincere teaching in tho 
nature of truth. Let her know what truth is — the simple 
statement of facts as they are : that all our spoken words 
deal with facts, and that, therefore, the obligation of truth 
m is laid upon them all. We should never open our lips with- 
out speaking the truth. That even a jest which misleads 
another is a lie. That perfect truthfulness, in thought, 
speech , and act, is an obligation laid upon us by God. That 
the duty is binding, not only with regard to our friends, but 
towards every one with w\\c*n w e \io\& *peecVk . TCW C\\Y\st\«n 
mother will add deeper teaching about tho Truth from Whom 
all truth proceeds. She will caution her daughter as to the 
need of self-recollectedness in speech. She says she i6 “ quite 
well, thank you,” when she has a headache ; that she “ will 
be done in a minute,” when the minute means half an hour: 
these departures from fact slip out without thought — there- 
fore, think first, and speak after. But such trifles surely 
do not matter? if so, who may cast a stone? Most of us 
might mend our ways in this matter ; hut every guard sho 
can place upon herself is of real value to the girl with an 
inadequate sense of truth, as a means of training herself in 
the truthful habits which go to form a truthful character. 
Then, train her by (rusting her. Believe her always; givo 
her opportunities to condemn herself in speaking the (ruth, 
and her courage will answer the demand upon it. A mere 
enumeration of the duties which truthfulness comprehends, 
of the vices which are different forms of lying, is helpful and 
instructive. Tho heart rises and resolves upon the more 
hearing that veracity is that truthfulness in common talk 
which is careful to state the least important fact as it is ; 
that simplicity tells its tale without regard to self, without 
any thought of showing self to advantage in tho telling ; 
that sincerity tolls the whole truth purely, however much it 
might be to the speaker's advantage to keep any part back ; 
that frankness is the habit of speaking of one’s own affairs 
openly and freely — a duty we owe to the people we live 
amongst ; that fidelity , the keeping of one’s word, in great 
things and small, belongs to the truthful character. So 
beautiful and attractive is truth, that to every thinking 
person it is as a pearl of price. But, alas, the temptations 
to lie are manifold. 


Liberty and Responsibility. 

“ With household motions light and free. 

And slept! of virgin liberty,” 

says Wordsworth of the girl w'bo was to become that “ perfect 
woman.” Now, it sometimes happens that the mothers who 
take most pains to make their daughters deft and capable in 
“ household motions,” forget the “ steps of virgin liberty.” 
If the girl is to become a free woman with the courage of 
her opinions, she roust grow up to the habit of liberty — nut 
licence, but liberty, for the use of which she is open to be 
called to account. Let her distribute her time as she likes, 
but count her tale of bricks ; let her choose books for her own 
r adiug, but know what sbe chooses; let her choose her own 
companions, but put before her the principles on which to 
choose, and the home duties which should prevent their 
having too much of her time. Let her have the spending of 
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money, — first, a small allowance out, of whioh certain necessary 
expenses must come, ns well ns spendings for her pleasure, and 
a reservo for gifts and ulms ; and, as soon as sho can l>o trusted 
with it, an allowance largo enough to dresH herself out of, 
that sho may loarn prudence by doing without necessaries 
when she wastes on fancies. Olio reason why bIio should 
have tho spending of her own allowaneo is, that sho may 
learn early the delight and tho cost of giving, and may grow 
up in tho habit, of appropriating n fixed part of her little 
incomo to tho help of tho needy. 

Tho care of her own health is another responsibility 
which should bo mndo over to tho young inaidon. Sho cannot 
learn too soon that good heulth is not only a blessing, but a 
duty ; that wo may all take means to secure more or less 
vigorous health, and that we are criminal in so fur ns wo fail 
to ninko use of these means. Any little book on tho laws of 
health will put her in possession of tho fow simple principles 
of hygiene : — tho daily hath, attended with much friction of 
the skin ; the regulur nnd sufficient exercise in tho open air ; 
tho vigorous uso of all tho limbs ; exorcise of moderation in 
diet and in Bleop; the freo admission of fresh air to the 
bed-room ; tho duo airing of the under-clothing taken off at 
night; the necessity for activo habits, for regular and bard, 
but not excessive brain-work; tho resolute repression of ugly 
tempers nnd unbecoming thoughts, — all of those are con- 
ditions of a sound mind in a sound body. And for keeping 
ourselves in this delightful state of existence wo are all more 
or less responsible. The girl who eats too much, or eats 
what does not suit her, and is laid up with a bilious attack ; 
the girl who sits for hours poring over a novel, to the damage 
of hor oyes, her brain, and her general nervous system, is 
guilty of a lesser fault of the nature of suicide. We arc all 
apt, especially in youth, to overlook our accountability in 
the matter of health, and to think wo may do what wo like 
with our own ; bu\ indeed, no offences are more inovitably 
and severely punished by the action of natural law than tho 
neglect of tho common principles of hygiene. 

“ Thine own friend and thy father’s friend forsake not.” 
The responsibility of keeping up courteous and kindly rela- 
tions by letter, call, or little attentions with near and distant 
neighbours and friends is wholesome for tho young people, 
and is a training in that general kindliness of Bpirit which 
the ardour of their particular affections sometimes causes 
them to fail in. 


Conduct. 

The conduct of a well brought-upgirl — that is, her behaviour 
in various circumstances — will, on tho whole, tako care of 
itself. But in this, as in greater matters, — 

“ More harm in wrought through want of thought, 

Thau e’er through want of heart ; ” 

and tho mother will find opportunities to bring before her 
daughter the necessity for circumspection, reticence, self- 
control, the duty of consideration for others. Conduct at 
home is regulated by Buch plain principles of duty that wo 
need do no more thau say a word as to the proprieties of life 
which should be kept up in the homo circle as in any other 
society : behaviour which would be unbecoming in any 
drawing-room is unbecoming in that of home. In the street, 
tho concert-room, tho shop, in whatever public plaoes sho 
frequents, tho young maiden has a distinct rdle, and must 
give a little study to her part. It will not do for hor to go 
through the world with open mouth, wide-gazing oyes, head 
turned to this side and that, heedless tongue, like a child at 
u fair. But should not the girl behave naturally in public as 
in private? Alas! the fact is, that none of us, not even the 
little children, can aflord to behavo quite naturally, except 
in so far as uso has become second nature to us in tho 
acquired art of conducting ourselves beoomingly. Noblesse 
oblige : maidenly dignity requires tho modest eye, tho quiet, 
retiring mien, subdued tones, reticence in regard to emotions 
of wonder, pleasure, interest, the expression of which might 
make the young girl a spectacle in the public streets— that is, 
might cause a passer-by to look at her a second time. For, 
excepting tho children, tliero is nothing so interesting to be 
seen in public places as the young maidens approaching 
womanhood. They cannot fail to attract attention, but they 
owe it to themselves not to lay themselves open to this atten- 
tion. One claim, howover, tho public, in tho shape of tho 
casual passer-by, certainly has; he has a right to a gentle, 
not repellent, if retiring, expression of countenance, and to 
courtesy, even deference, of tone and manner in any chance 
encounter ; and this, oven more if he bo in the garb of a 
working man than if in that of a gentleman. It is worth 
, ~ ? bear in m,nd ,bo “Madam, respeot tho burden," with 

which Napoleon Bonaparte moved out of the path of a char- 
coaj earner This propriety of behaviour is mincing offec- 
tation if it be no more than a manner put on with tho girl’s 
onhof-door garments : it inuar be the outcome of what her 
mother has brought her up to think that sho owes to herself 
and to Other people; and from tew but her mother can a C irl 
acquire this mark of a gentlewoman. 

How to conduct herself in society is a question of enor- 
mous interest to the maiden making her d6but. Tho subject 
is so large as to have called forth a literature of its own; 
but the principle lies m a nutshell. In society, as iu tho 
streets and public places, the girl whose mother has caused 
her to comprehend the respect duo to herself, and the respect 
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woman. No, sho must put forward none but common 

c aims. Because she is a woman, because sho is a lady, because 
she is a guest, a follow-guest, because she is a stranger or 
becaus° she is friend -these, and such as those, are inst- 
able claims upon the courteous attention of every person she 
meet, .n eooioty. One quietly confident i„ .uehTim. a. 
these seldom experiences a rebuff. Whatever she may receive 
or give oyer and above, on the sere of personal merit, settles 
Itself; but the tiling to lie settled in a girl's mind is a duo 
souse of tho clauns she has and the claims she must yield. 

Pleasure and Duty. 

Wo come now to consider a perplexing question which 
conies up for settlement upon tho close of a girl’s school career. 
1 wo rival claimants upon her time and interest are in tho 
field— pleasure and duty ; the question is, what is to be allowed 
to each, and how fur may they clash. Kindhearted parents 
who find that their daughter is continually wanted for picnic 
or tennis, ball or concert, for morning lounge or evening 
party, withdraw the claims of duty, and leavo the field to 
giddy pleasure. They say, “ Poor child, she will nover havo 
a second youth. Every dog must have its day. Wo have been 
young ourselves; let her have a ‘good timo’ and ‘enjoy her- 
self whilo she can.’ If wo hold her back from taking her 
pleasure, she will only crave for it tho more ; let her havo a 
surfeit— sho wil 1 settle down tho more readily to a quiet life 
afterwards,” and so on. But before they lauuch their 
daughter — 

“ Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at tho helm,” 
it behoves parents to look into the matter. In tho first place, 
the result, the gain, of the girl’s whole education hitherto is 
at stake. She might as well have been allowed to play ever 
since sbe was born as to play uninterruptedly now. For 
the gain of her education is not the amount of geography, 
science, ami French that she knows; sho will forget there 
6oon enough unless well-trodden tracks bo kept up to tho 
brain-growth marking these acquirements. But tho solid 
gain education has brought hor lies in tho powers and habits 
of attention, persistent effort, intellectual and moral endea- 
vour it has educed. Now, habits which are allowed to fall 
into disuse nvo all the sumo as though they had never been 
formed ; powers not exercised grow feeble and aro lost. 
Tho ground which has been gained in half a dozen years may 
be lost in a single one. And hero wo have tho reason why 
many girls who have received what is called a good educa- 
tion read nothing weightier than a novel, are not intelligent 
companions, and show little power of moral effort. As lor 
settling down by-and-by, that is not the question : if she is 
to recover the ground lost, she must begin all over again, and 
at an age when it is far more difficult to acquire habits and 
develop powers than iu childhood. Again, tho tasto for 
parties of pleasure, for what may bo called organized amuse- 
ment, is an ever-growing taste, and dislodges the habit of 
taking pleusuro iu the evening reading, tho fireside games 
with the children, the home music, the chat with friendly 
neighbours, tho thousand delights that homo should afford. 
For— 

“ Pleasure is spread through tho earth 
In stray gifts to ho claim'd by whoever shall find ; 

Thus a rich loving-kindness, redundantly kiud, 

Moves all nuture to gladness and mirth.’ 

And not tho least evil of incessant party-going and pleasure- 
seeking is, that it blinds people to tho nature nnd conditions 
of pleasure: pure and true pleasure is of impromptu occur- 
rence, a stray gift, to bo found , not sought ; it is just a thing to 
happen upon by the way. 

What, then, of those parents who lake the opposite lims, 
— ordain that their (laughters shall stay at home nnd help their 
mothers? They did not run nftor pleasure, and neither shall 
their girls ; they had to work when they wore young, and so 
shall their duughtors, for “ no good comes of gadding about.” 
Well, to turn the tables, it i« well these should remember 
that j’ou cannot put an old head on young shoulders; that, 
youug things will frolic, whether they be kittens or lambs or 
maidens; that what becomes deliberate pleasure-seeking in 
older people, comes to the girls ns — 
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question, tha occur. -What do you thi.k of 
soy. tho mothor making a little whole,,, , f un if t „ 
thinking, bo foolmh. But tho .pccial preparation , .quirt, 
moro thought. What ,r. the .uhject. „p„„ „ hicll , ti q nki “ 
person, geuerully must have opinion.? I, i, upon lllCM 
g,rl uhould be qualified to judge. I„ th. fimt pl»c her 
eocccsa ,n l,fe w.U depend greatly upon the .elation, with 
other people mto which oho lets herself be draw,,. She most 
have some knowledge of character, human motives- and 
therefore, as much as for tho sake of her own development’ 
every girl ought to go through some easy course of moral 
philosophy. Wo know how easily a girl is carried away by 
plausible ways of putting things, until she finds herself 
liound to a worthless friend or unworthy lover. And what 
is tho poor girl to do if she have uothing to oppose to- 
4 ‘ Oh, everybody thinks so now ! ” •• That’s a mere old-world 
grandmother's notion of propriety: " “ A man's tir>t duty 
is to look after Tfifflfelf, and it stands to reason that if ©very, 
body does that, nobody need trouble himself about other 
people.” A girl who has reasons for what she thinks, with- 
draws herself from such shallow talk on these points. 

Again, women should know something of the principles 
of political economy. IIow many ladies are ready to decide 
off-hand that “ it would be good for trade if an earthquake 
shook down all the houses in London;” that, “if all the 
farme rs in England excused their tenants paying rent, bread 
would be cheaper; " or, that “ the wealth of England would 
havo been increased if the country had contained gold mines, 
instead o! our iron and coal ; ” iu fact, to fall into anyone of 
the little traps which Mrs. Fawcott sets for tho unwary, in 
her “ Political Economy for Begiuners,” — which is, by tho 
way, an interesting little work, ami the girl who studies 
it with thoughtful attention will be in a position to form 
sensible opinions on some of the questions of the day — the 
rent of land, tho cotter system, free trade and protection, 
tho relations between landlord mid tenant, between capitalist 
and labourer, strikes, trades' unions, all of which come up 
to bo dealt with, not as matters of opiuion, but as causes, 
powerful to set class agaiu.st class. It would be for the 
Welfare of the country if educated woiuou had just ideas on 
these subjects, not only that they should share the interests 
of husbands and brothers, bnt in order that they should see- 
and keep before the gentlemen of their families the other side 
of questions which the pre-s of affairs would incline the 
latter to look at from a personal standpoint. 

Possibly, a mission is devolving upon educated women. 
A mediator is wanted between labour and capital, not only 
to persuade the mastor to endure in gentleness, but to open 
the eves of the men to the difficulties and responsibilities of 
the masteis; and this mediator, tho lady, with her tact, 
sympathy, and quick intuitions, is fitted to become, if sho 
will take pains to get the ueecssary knowledge. Not that 
»ho need stop out of her proper sphere to meddle with publio 
•natters ; only that she should qualify herself to speak an 
understanding and kindly word on these subjects, to the wife, 
not to tho husband, in her cottage visiting*. A single 
sentence, showing a mastery of the subject, spoken in one 
t-'ottogo, may go far to turn the tide of feeling in a whole 
c °tnui unity of work-poople. 

Women havo been clamorous for their rights, and men 
Have, on tho whole, been generous and gentle in meeting 
their domand-i. So much ha< been granted, that we have no 
r 'ght to claim immunities which belong to the seclusion of 
fho harem. Wo are not free to say, “Oh, these things are 
beyond me; I leave such qu stions to gentlemen. It is not 
^‘possible that, in tho course of Providence! w.-men have o 
beon brought bo much to tho front, that thev mav bo »n 
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^ And how are the young girls to be prepwod to |»ri ; Hu. 
religions crisis’ In the first pl«* ,s nnwisa to keep them 
in the dark as to the anxious questions at.rriug. . 1 

and love will be quickened by the knowledge that once again 
Christianity and infidelity are in the way to be brought 
into agonising conflict at our doors. But let their r^l be 
according to knowledge. Lay the foundations of their faith. 
It matters less that the lines between Church aud Dissent, 
or between High and Low and Broad Church bo well defined, 
than that they should know fully in Whom they have 
believed, and what are tho gronnds of their belief. Put 
earnest, intellectual works into their hands. Let them feel 
the necessity of bracing up every power of mind they have 
to gain comprehension of the breath and the depth of the 
truths they are called to believe. Let them not grow up 
with the notion that Christian literature consists of emotional 
appeals, but that intellect, mind, is on the other tide. To 
recommend books which should be wholesome reading 
for young women in these days is un necessa ry ; but may 
I suggest two really useful works, TxitJi, perhaps, open to 
criticism — Campbell's “ Thoughts on Revelation,” and Pro- 
^ fessor Drummond’s “Natural Law in the Spiritual Life”? 

I have known both books to he read by the oIiter~ girls in a 
school with interest and profit^ Books of this calibre give 
, the intellect something to grapple with — an important con- 
( sideration, for the danger is, that young people in whom the 
spiritual life is not yet wakened, should feel themselves 
superior to the vaunted simplicity of Christianity. 

One more point : let them not run away with the fallacy 
that no one is responsible for what he believes, but only for 
what he does. Try this principle for a moment by applying 
it to our social relations— say, that no man is bound to believe 
in the fidelity of his wife, in the dutifulness of his child, in 
the common integrity of the people he has dealings with — and 
the whole fnmework of society is broken up. For, indeed, 
our whole system, commercial and social, is nothing else 
than a system of credit, kept up by the unbounded faith 
man reposes in man. That every now and then there is hue 
and cry after a defaulter, is only one way of proving how true 
are men in general to the trusts reposed in them. Does a 
man hide away his sovereigns in an old stocking because he 
puts no faith in hanks ? He is laughed at as a miser. Will 
he have nothing to do with his neighbour because he is 
mistrustful of them ? He is a misanthrope, only fit to live by 
himself. And if a man who does not place due and necessary^ 
faith in his fellows, however much his trust have been 
abused, he is^an outcast, what is to be said of him who lifts 
up his face to Almighty God, his Maker, Father, Preserver, 
Redeemer, sole intimate Friend, and ever-present Judge, and 
says, “ I do not believe, because I can neither see nor under- 
stand ”? 

I am not going out of ray way to Bpeak strongly as to the 
necessity of taking a firm stand here. For the sake of the 
children yet to he born, let the girls be brought up in 
abhorrence and dread of this black offence of unbelief. On 
points not vital, let them think gently and tolerantly, haring 
a firm grasp of the truth as they hold it themselves, but 
leaving others to choose their ways of approach and service. 

But on questions that trench on the being, nature, and work 
of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and our 
relations of love and service towards Him, there is no room 
for toleration. 

As for proofs, this is no question for proof. Every pulse 
that beats in the universe is, if we will have it so, a witness 
for God, being inexplicable without Him ; hut who goes 
about to prove that the sun is shining? At iho same time, 
such works as Paley’s “ Natural Theology" and Butler’s 
“Analogy ” have their use, if only as showing how many 
plausible arguments have long ago been answered. 

Pursuits and Occupations. 

We have left little time to glance at the pursuits and 
occupation* proper for young women at home. It is becoming 
rather usual on the continent for the schools to instruct young 
ladies in the duties of household economy — an invasion, 
perhaps, of the mother’s province. Every woman should 
understand and know how to perform every duty of cooking 
or cleaning, mending ot making, pro per to a house ; and a 
regular, practical course of training under her mother’s eye 
might well oocopy an hour or two of the girl’s morning. 
May I suggest the great use and value of a household book, 
in which the young housekeeper notes down exactly how to 
do everything, from the scouring of a floor to the making of 
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an omelette, cither as rhe has done it herself, or has watched 
jt ing dono, with tho little special “wrinkles” that overy 
household gathers. Suoh an “Enquire Within "will bo 
invaluable hereafter, as containing personal experiences, and 
will enable her to speak with authority to c<>ok or housemaid, 
who “ Never tee it done liko tlmt, mum.” Tho ordering of 
dinuors, sotting of tables, entire management, for a short 
time, of the affairs of a house, will all hovo place in this 
training in domestic economy. Where thero is still anursory, 
tho homo daughtor has a great advantage, for tho right 
regulation of tho nureery iu all that pertaius to cleanliness, 
ventilation, brightness, lioalth, happiness, is u scicnoo in 
itself ; and wlioro thero is no longer 0110 at homo, it is worth 
^ ^ while for her to get somo practical knowledge of details ot 

1 v>. w»fc_ tho hnnds of a friend who Aim a well-regulated nnrsory. As 

for 6ewing, every woman should know how to cut out and 
make all garments for horsclf and hor ohildron up to a full- 
grown dross, and it iB worth whilo to learn how to cut out 
find mako even that scientifically : so boro is anothor art in 
which the young lady at home must needs servo her appren 
ticosliip. At tho samo time, an hour’s brisk ncodlowork in 
the day is as much ns should commonly bo expected of hor, 
for whilo almost every other sort of household occupation 
affords healthful muscular action, to sit long at her needle 
is not good for a young girl. 

Besides, sho has not unlimited time to sew; her education 
has only beeu begun, so far, and must he kept up, and she 
must act] i) ire habits of intellectual efTort on hor own account. 
Sho should have an hour or two in tho morning for solid read- 
ing. English literature is almost an untrodden field to hor; 
she has much history to read— ancient, mediaeval, modem, — 
all of which would bo read the more profitably in the light 
. of current history. Sho has learnt to read French and German, 

^ 1 n ow is her time to get somo acquaintance with French 
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and German literature. Ii will probably he found 1 
^ to taboo novels, oven tho best, except on occasion of a bad 

** ' cold, or toothache, or for an idle half-hour after dinner. It 

in very helpful to read with a commonplace book, or reading- 
diary, wherein to put down any striking thought in 3 our 
author, or your own impression of the woik, or of any part 
of it ; hut 110/ summaries of facts. Such a diary, carefully 
kept through life, should be exceedingly interesting, us 
containing the intellectual history of tho writer ; besides, one 
never forgets the book that one has made extracts from, 
and has taken the trouble to write a short review of. 

Two or three hours of tho afternoon should bo given to 
rigorous out-of-door exorcise, to a long country walk, if not 
to tennis. The walk is interesting in proportion as it has 
an object, and here the student of botany has a great 
advantage. At almost every season there iH something to bo 
got in somo out-of-the-way spot, to mako up the collection of 
specimens illustrating an order. Tho girl who is neither 
a botanist n »r an artist will find an object for her walk in 
the catching of some aspect of nature, some bit of landscape, 
to describe in writing. The little literary effort will be both 
profitable and pleasant, and such a record should be a 
pleasant possession in after days. 

It is evident that the young lady at homo has so muoh in 
hand, without taking social claims into consideration, that 
she can have no limo for dawdling, and, indeed, will have 
to make a time-table for herself, und map out her day care- 
fully, to got as much into it as she wishes. 

Iho pursuits we have indicated aro all, more or less, with 
a view to self-culture; but they will become both more pro- 
fitable and more pleasant if they can be proposed to tho 
young girl as labours of love and service. Household duties 
aud needlework will, of course, be helpful in the homo ; but 
all her occupations, and especially hor music, even her walks 
and reading, cau be laid under contribution for the family 
good. Sunday-school teaching, cottage visiting, some sort 
of regular, painstaking, oven laborious effort, for the 
ignorant, the distressed, should bo a part of every girl’s life, 
a duty not to be put aside lightly for other claims. For it 
is only in doing that we learn to do; through service, that 
we learn to serve : and it is moro and more felt that a life of 
service is the Christian, and even tho womanly ideal life. 
'' 0 shall notice, later, the importance of qualifying a girl, by 
means of definite training, for a particular line of service— 
lor teaching, or nursing, or for general work in a parish, for 
instance; but in default of such training, as giving her an 
object in life apart from social success, tho mother may do 
much to mako “ Ich dien ” the motto of her daughter’s life, 
mark |"K out ««ne special lino of helpfulness into which she 
I ■ ' /may throw her youthful energy. 

/ “ Abon 000 Adkem (may his tribe iucrcosc) 

Awoke one uight from a deep trance of peace. 

And saw within the moonlight of his room. 

Making it rich and li!:c a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in * t*v,k of gold. 

Exceeding peace h*d made Ben Adhern bold, 

And to tho presence iu lav room he said,— 

• What wrilest thou ? 1 The vision raised his heed. 

And in a voice, made nil of sweet accord, 

Answer’d, ‘The name* of all who love tho Lord I * 

• And is mine one?' Bcd Adhom asked. • Nay, not so * 
lteplied tho angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerful still,— • I pray thee, then, 

Writo me as ouo who lores his fellow-man.' 

Tho angel wrote and vanish’d. Tho next night 
He came again, with a greet wakening light, 

And show’d the ntmea whom love of Ood had blm'd, 

And lol Ben Adhern’* led tho rest.** 
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thing tho mother can do for hor daughter. 

Objects in Li/e— Value 0/ Special Training. 

This consideration brings us to a question sufficiently 
puzzhng to tho heads of households : What is to be dono 
with tho girls? About tho boys thero ia less difficulty— thoy 
go to college, or they go to learn their profession ; thoy aro 
sot to work at onco, to prepare for that “opening” which, 
it is hoped, will introduce thorn to a profitable career. 

Suppose a girl leaves school in her eighteenth year: her 
oldest sister is already at homo for good, her mothers right 
hand and so much identified with all tho interests of the 
family, that, her career is marked out. The sense of leisure 
and irresponsibility is delightful at first, and overy girl 
should have a taste of it, just as a grocor is said to give his 
new apprentices the run of tho shop, that thoy may long no 
more for fig, and raisins. She play, tennis, goes to dances, 
is allowed to go as ininh into society as hor parents can con- 
veniently arrange for. In her leisure, she paints plaques, 
makes macram6 lace, practises a little, reads a little French 
and a good many novols. Her mother assigns her some 
domestio duties, which she fulfils with moro or Iors caro; 
hut these aro seldom important enough to call forth all her 
energy nnd will. Pcrlmps sho is to sew for tho family ; but, 
then, the stress of woik comes only now and then, in spurts! 
when everybody helps, and to be regularly and laboriously 
employed as a sempstress would be intolerable to a girl of 
spirit and education. Sho is not exactly idle; her occupa- 
tions spread fairly well over the day, though they might all 
be easily crushed into tho spare hour or two of a busy 
woman ; sho enjoys a good deal of leisure aud pleasure, and 
her parents look on good-naturedly, glad she should have her 
day. For u few months, perhaps for a year or two, this is 
delightful ; but, in a year or two, life becomes a burden. To 
dance with the same people, to play in tho same set, to mako 
or listen to the same talk mouth after month, is intolerable. 
But then, it is objected, she has her home work, and addi- 
tional duties can easily be made for her. Not so easily ; tho 
mother of tho family clings to her own work, having dis- 
covered that, of the two delights of life, work— the duties of 
one’s calling — is to bo preferred to play. Besides, the girl 
wants moro than work — sho wants a career : she wants work 
that depends upon her, that cannot bo done without her, 
and tho doing of which will bring hor honour, and, possibly, 
pay. Let her “ improve her mind,” you say? It iB hardly 
the tendency of modern education to mako girls in love with 
knowledge for its own sake, and what they do for their own 
sakes is too fitful and desultory to yield much profit or pleasure, * 
unless the old 6pur is applied — the hope of distinction in 
6ome public examination. Now, what is tho poor gill to do 
under this craving for a career, which is natural to every 
adult human being, woman as much as man? Hard things 
aro said of the “ girl of the period ; ” but sho deserves more 
consideration than she gets. People ilo.not allow that she 
has erred because there has been no such outlet for her energy 
as her nature demands. There is, practically, one career 
open to the young woman of tho upper and middle classes. 
She must wait until the prince c ones by aul throws tho 
handkerchief. Tho girl with moro energy and ambition 
than modesty and breeding secs hoi opportunity here. What 
if that foolish piinco throw the handkerchief to the wrong 
maiden, and leave her out in 1)10 cold, with nothing to do, 
nothing to look forward to all tho rest of her lifo? The 
thing is not to bo thought of; sho will make it her business 
to let him know where his favours should fall. And then 
begins u career indeed, a “ hunt,” people call if, exhibiting a 
very ugly phase of young womanhood, on' which there is no 
occasion to dwell. 

Tho rrige»girl will hardly own to herself that she dreams 
of this Cost of all careers for a woman, that of wifehood and 
motherhood. Maidonliness will not let her put it boforo her 
as tho thing she lives in hopo of. Indeed, it is not so ; her 
fate in this respect depends so entirely on tho mood of some 
other, that it is impossible for hor to allow hersolf in serious 
anticipation, though tho maiden meditation mny dwell inno- 
cently upon Romeo and Juliet and their kind. Except for 
these sweet fanoics, half illicit iu tho oyes of many a pure- 
minded girl, and not too wholesomo, the future is a blank; 
she is in real uoed of something beyond 

“ Human nature's daily fond ” 

of common duties, pleasures, homo affections. It is natural 
for tho human brood, ns for every other, to leavo the |uirent 
noit ; and when tho duo time comes, and the overgrown 
nestling has not taken flight, it is but a comfortless bird. 
Tho girl wants a career, a distinct path of lifo for her own 
feet to tread, quite as much ns docs tho boy. But the girl 
will bo provided for ; whilo tho hoy must l>o mado ablo to 
support liinisulf and a family by his labour of head or hnnds. 
That is not tho point: people are beginning to find out that 
happiness depends fully as much upon teork ns on wages. 

It is work, work of her very own, that the girl wants; aud 
to keep her at homo waiting for a career which may ooiue to 
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tho young lady make uso of her training, and practise the 
art sho has acquired, depends upon circumstance*, und-thu 
handkerchief! But in no case is tho training thrown away, 
to say nothing of the special aptitude she h m acquired sh« 
ho* increased [in personal weight, force of character, and 
fitness for any work. £lt is not necessary to specify the lines 
tor which women may qualify by thorough training-art 
muHm, teaching, nursing, loftier careers for tho more am- 
bitions and better educated. By the way, it may not bo 
generally known that a friend to education has opened a 
comfortable and inexpensive home in Romo for lady art- 
students— an initiative that might be followed with advantage 
«t the other great music schools of the oontinent, as it has 
been at Milan. 

I fear yon may think of tho fox who left his toil in a 
trap, and advised all tho foxes he met to cut off theirs— “so 
pleasant,” says he, “to be without tho incumbrance i.f a toil !," 
But, indeed, I do not speak without book on this subject, 
having had opportunities of learning tho views of mauy 
ladies who have placed themsolves undor training, partly as 
feeling the need of tho discipline it affords, and partly out of 
a great craving to take some active recognized share iu the 
work of the world. Tho mistress of a house and mother 
of a family is -unless she be a lawless, self-indnlgent woman 
— under a discipline of circumstances which should bring ont 
whatever is strong and lovely in the female character ; but 
in tho ca«e of grown-up daughters at borne, tho difficulty 
parents labour under is just that of keoping up wholesome 
discipline. They cannot be for ever struggling against tho 
dawdling, procrastinating, self-indulgent habits girls will 
fall into when not under tho stimulus of pressing duties. 
Parents musd admit their grown-up daughters to a friendly 
footing which makes an over-strict government out of tho 
question. Tho young womeu want scope, and they want 
the discipline of work, their own work, for which they alone 
ore responsible; not of homo tasks, which may be done or 
left undone, or which are sure to he dono by somebody if the 
right person neglects her duty. £ A year or two of homo life, 
in the interval betwten school and such training as I prop* so, 
is very desirable, both that parents may enjoy their daughters 
and the daughters their homes, ami also that patents may 
have an opportunity of dealing with the crude characters 
the girls briug home from school. The girls will live under 
the stimulus of a definite future, their present work being 
to make the very beat of themselves witli a view to that 
future. Here is a motive for effort, ami the important thing 
is to keep lip the habit of effort, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
bodily*. 

Forgive me if I have made use of this opportunity for 
preasiug home what may seem to you a one-sided view of an 
important question. You will allow that 1 nm by no means 
alouo in the view I advocate ; that many enlightened men 
ure causing their daughters to undergo as regular a profes- 
sional training as their sons, not because their means aro 
inudeqiiuto to portion the girls, but because thoy feel it a 
duty* to open a career of usefulness to these as much as to the 
boys of their families. Besides, I know of no other wav of 
answering the question, What ia to be dono with the girls? 
A family of grown-up daughters at homo are simply in the 
way. They are iu an anomalous position, with no scope 
to produce the best that is in them ; aud, unless they have 
•n unusually wisely ordered home, some deterioration in 
character is almost a uecessary consequence of the life 
thoy lead. 

In bringing this lecture to a close, let mo add that it has 
Been very uusutisfactory to me to treat in a touch-an* -go 
*t\ lo subjects of great interest nnd importance ; but, im t* • 

't has l teen impossible to do moro in the time than Uy down 
Iho essential principles upon wliioh education shou * 

B«aod, and to offer a few suggestive hints. I know very i 
*011 that much has been left out which should have been 
**»d, but pray forgive the shortcomings in a sincere eflort 
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